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SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
WEST BOUND-SAN FRANCISCO/HONG KONG 


_ OVERLAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT-TORONTO, 
MONTREAL AND 


EAST BOUND-HONGKONG/SAN FRANCISCO 


Vol. Vill. 
VICES 
| THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 1950 
BANKING CORPORATION. MAC 
? prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of lax ha en 7 KOBE & YOKOHAMA 
Capital Authorised .. .. .. Hong 21,000,500 URN 
} Capital Issued and Fully Paid U Hong Kong $20,000,000 mall ) 
Reserve Fund .. Sterling £ 6,000,000 | Agents of 
Reserve Liability of Members . . Hong Kong $20,000,000 
} Peninsular & Oriental S..N. Co. 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR MORSE, Chairman, British India S. N. Co., Lid. 
Hon. D. F. LANDALE, Deputy Chatrman, ) 
; J. D. ALEXANDER, H. J. COLLAR, C.B.E. ; Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., Ltd. : 
4H. D. BENHAM, E. R. HILL, | | 
BLAKER, O.'C. ROBERTS. will be glad to assist with 
4 HEAD OFFICE:—HONG KONG 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR MORSE, ©.B.E., Chief Manager Passages and. Freight space 
| 
BRANCHES : To 
ns 
CEYLON. HONG KONG Sincanore STRAITS and CEYLON | 
Hong Ko Road) INDIA and PAKISTAN | 
 tAmoy EAST AFRICA and PERSIAN GULF, 
; *Chefoo Bombay NORTH BORNEO ; RED SEA and MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
Shanghai Mena NEW ZEALAND 
Tigntsin MALAYA Bangkok ? | 
~ameron Highlands UNITED KINGDOM ; 
2 Ipoh London ? F F h P . la 
DJAWA (JAVA) Johore Bahru A. ? or Further Farticulars 
? | *Branches at present not operating > one 0 | 
LONDON OFFICE:—9, Gracechurch Street, E. C. 3 ¢ 
Banking business of every kind transacted. P. O. Butlding, The Bund, | 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executor 27721 


FAST REGULAR TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


TO 
ALL AMERICAN & CANADIAN CITIES 


Jun 2 July 7 ss JACOB LUCKENBACH 2 July | July 29 via Okinawa Fusan, Kobe & Yokohama 74 
—- Juiy 7 ss WILLIAM LUCKENBACH 3 July July 16 via Kobe ; 

Jun 10 July 9 ss FLYING SCUD t 29 July July 26 Direct 

Jun 26 July 20 ss TRADE WIND t 1 July Aug. 5 Direct 


55 canco BOUND 


FULLY REFRIGERATED. ACCEPTS REFRIGERATION-DRY CA RGO-CARGO. OIL TANK SuaJecT To CHANGE 


WITHOUT NOTICE. 


For fall particulars call General 


, UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY. Qnean'’s Rnuildine 
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— NETHERLANDS TR 


Head Office : 
Branch Offices : 


AMSTERDAM. 


in all principal cities of the 
NETHERLANDS INDONESIA 
and NEW GUINEA. 


Representatives: In LONDON and NEW YORK. 
Correspondents: throughout the world. 


Agents: HOLLAND-EAST ASIA LINE 


HONGKONG : SHANGHAI: 
KING’S BUILDING, | 133 SZECHUEN ROAD C., $ 
TEL. 28015-28016-28017 TEL. 16247 ) 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL 
CHINA 
EAST- AND SOUTH AFRICA 
HONGKONG 
INDONESIA 
JAPAN 
MALAYA 
MAURITIUS 
PHILIPPINES 
URUGUAY 


‘ 

Regular freight- and passenger services : 

‘ 


FAR EAST—EUROPE V.V. 
Cargo-vessels with limited passenger accommodation. 
Transhipment cargo to West Africa. 


Affiliation at Tangiers, Soc. Hollanda ise de Banque et de Gestion. 
Banking business of every kind transacted | 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


ADING SOCIETY — 


(NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL- MAATSCHAPPYJ, N. V.) 
| — INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERLANDS — 
THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY IS LIMITED. 


BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 
Capital issued & fully paid................Nfl 50.030.000 
Reserve 18,.000.000 


Eastern Offices: 


DJEDDAH OSAKA 
SINGAPORE TOKYO 
PENANG CALCUTTA 
RANGOON BOMBAY 
SHANGHAI KARACHI | 
HONGKONG CHITTAGONG | 


H. HOLTKAMP 
Manager. 


~ AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853. 


Capital, Stock, Authorised & lesued... 


eee £ 3,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Stockholders ... ... ... ... £ 3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE—LONDON 
88, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 
98, Charles II Street, 
Haymarket, 8.W.I. : 
: 27, Derby House, Exchange Buildings. 
AGENCIES & BRANCHES: 


Branch: 
52, Mosley Street 2, 
Branch: 


SINGAPORE BRITISH PHILIPPINE 
Amritsar Changi NORTH BORNEO REPUBLIC 
Bombay Seletar Jesselton Oebu 
Oaloutta Labuan (Agency) Lloilo 
Calcutta, Y Sandakan Manila 
Place FEDERATION SARAWAK HONGKONG 
Oaliocut Kuching 
Delhi Alor Star | Miri CHINA 
Kieng DONESIA 
New Delhi Kuala L Diakarta Tientsin 
— 
enang cé Cc 
Karachi Port Swet Kobe 
Sitiawan Saigon Osaka 
Colombo Taip SIAM 
URMA Anson kok GERMANY 
Rangoou Bhuket Hamburg 


NEW YORK AGENCY:—65, Broadway, New York City, 6 N.Y. U.8.A. 
: * Not yet re-opened. 
| FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
Business transacted. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also 
Currency with interest allowed at rates 
application. 

The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTE business, and claims recovery 
of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which may be 


in Local 
obtainable _on 


‘ sscertained at any of the Agencies and Branches. 


Manager. 
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A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 


_ (INCORPORATED IN’ THE COLONY OF HONGKONG) 


4, 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Hongkong: No. 101 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road., C. 
Shanghai: 1, Chung Shan Lu (EI.) (The Bund). 


Secretaries, General Managers andlor Agents of :— 


. ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 
_ } MAJOR BROTHERS, LTD. (PROPRIETORS KIANGSU 
CHEMICAL WORKS) 


Whit 
o MAKE A 
4 
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| § BUTE PLANTATIONS (1913), LTD. 

CONSOLIDATED RUBBER ESTATES (1914), LTD. — R F [ A XxX — T- 3 

| DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 

| KOTA BAHROE RUBBER ESTATES (1921), LTD. Round-lri pto 
PADANG RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. ya : 


SHANGHAI KEDAH PLANTATIONS, LTD. 
SHANGHAI PAHANG RUBBER ESTATE, LTD. 
oe SUNGEI DURI RUBBER ESTATE, LTD. 


TANAH MERAH ESTATES (1916), LTD. 
ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. A.O. LINE LTD./C. N. LTD. 
> ? BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON. Joint service vessels:— ‘ 
Aluminium of every description “QOHANGTE” “GHANGSHA” 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., ILFORD. “TAIPING” “PATYUAN? 
Fine chemicals. First Class $600 Tourist Class $150 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., LONDON. For full dotails, please apply to :— 
: Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. © 
; FREDERICK PARKER, LTD., LEICESTER, B tt f Id & 
Engineers & Iron Founders. cr W 
THE MERCANTILE BANK INDIA, LIMITED 
‘ 
(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890. ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892 
| Capital and General Reserves 1,200,000 : 
7 Head) Office: 18, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
Branches & Agencies : ‘ 
INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Karachi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN | 
Bombay Chittagong Kuan tan Tokyo 
Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
— Port Louis CHINA 
Simla Kandy 
Madras Jafina SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 
D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXEOUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK'S TRUSTEE OOMPANIES. 
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| Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. “UCOMETAL” 
Established 1836. PHONE: ees TELEGRAMS : 
P, & O, Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add.-‘‘GIBB” 0884. “UCOMETAL” 
| 3808 Edinburgh House. 
IMPORTS 
TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSHS, RAW oe Export Sales Office of: 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER, CHEMICALS | John Cockerill 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC , Forges de la Providence, 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, pee 4 Sambre et Moselle. 


METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEG OODS, MADE 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG we 


Pig Iron 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, _ BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 


Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. “F. De Jong” 


PHONE : TELEGRAMS : 
3088 4. “DEJON” 


3808 Edinburgh House. 


SHIPPING : 
BURNS, PHILP LINE. 


INSURANCE : 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS : 
TENNENTS BEER. 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAMS WINES. 


SUNDRIES : 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. | 

Wires - Wire Netting - Steel Wool. 

Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass, 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass : Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

FIBRVBN| Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 

DELEGATE) Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


= 80 years leadership in 
meeting the exacting require- 
ments of the “Machine Age”. 
Consult our specialists in 
helping to solve your Auto- 


Standard Nacuum| motive, Industrial and Marine- Lubricants 


Fuel Lubricating problems. 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 
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The South Korean Aggression 


It is pertinent to recall that the 
United Nations Commission on Korea, 
reported in September of last year, that 
the Government of the Republic had 
“underestimated the hold on the peo- 
ple of Korea of the idea that Korea’s 
difficulties could be overcome if the 
leaders of North and South would sit 
down together and seek a common- 
sense answer to their -problems’’. It 
was also recognised at the time by 
many observers of the trend of events 
in the Far East that — in the words 
of the Commission “the military 
posturing on both sides of the 38th 
parallel held serious danger of provok- 
ing open military conflict’. 

These dangers were, however, the 
prime concern of an unhappy people, 
which had been severed in two under 
the exigencies of negotiation between 
former Allies. On Sunday, 25th June, 
1950, a naked attack was launched by 
the Northern Government of Korea, on 
a scale which shows unmistakable signs 
of Russian connivance. As such. the 
aggression will be condemned by peace 
loving nations the world over. 

Nevertheless, even at this stage, some 
appraisal of the causes of the conflict 
would not be amiss. The original divi- 
sion of Korea into Russian and U.S. 
Zones North and South of the 38th 
parallel was at best an adminis- 
tration expedient at the close of hos- 
tilities. At the time many _ students 
of affairs in the Far East may have had 
misgivings that an economy with its 
main mincral and industrial wealth in 
the North should be isolated from its 
agricultural resources in the South. 
The experience of the arbitrary division 
of territories in Europe, after World 
War I was all too familiar for anyone 
to be under any illusion that viable 
economic and political arrangements 
would be easily achieved in a trunca- 
ted Korea. 

At the end of 1948, the U.S.S.R. with- 
drew its Army, and it would have been 
embarrassing for the U.S. Army to re- 
main for long in the Southern Zone. 
It could have remained for no other 
reason except that it was there to de- 
fend the Southern Koreans from the 
attacks of their own folk. As _ soon, 
therefore, as a constitution for the 
Southern Korean Republic could be 
drafted and elections completed for a 
Government, the time was ripe for the 
withdrawal of the American forces. 
Before leaving the new state to manage 
its own affairs, however, Mr Truman 
recommended that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should make a grant of $150,000,- 
C00 to set the Southern Korean eco- 
nomy on its feet. This assistance was 
approved by the U.S. Congress, but not 


without some doubt as to its effective- 
ness on the long term. Indeed, Mr. 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, de- 
clared at the time that without U.S. 
assistance Southern Korea would col- 
lapse within 2 or 3 months and several 
American Senators were grudging in 
their support of the proposed grant. 

The U.S. Army withdrew in June, 
1949, leaving President Syngman Rhee 
and his Government in charge. Some 
500 American advisers were left to help 
the newly constituted Government in 
the unenviable task of building up a na- 
tion of 22 million Southern Korean 
citizens. It was not long before the 
inexperience of the new Government 
became patent to those on the spot. 
Nor indeed, were reports of border 
clashes unusual. The Republic was 
thus launched on an unstable founda- 
tion, which gave cause for anxiety to 
its best friends. 

Any state has responsibility for its 


domestic security and recent reports 


indicate that, in order to fit the South 
Korean Republic to carry out this 
minimum function war material valued 
at 56 million dollars was supplied by 
the United States Government. This 
assistance, as President Truman in- 
dicated in his Executive Declaration of 
27th June, was designed to enable the 
Republic “to prevent border raids and 


preserve internal security.” The pre- 
sent aggression from the North far 
exceeds the limited requirements of an 
independent, sovereign state. Southern 
Korea’s peril has become the concern 
of civilised nations the world over. In 
words, which may become historic the 
President stigmatised the attack as 
making “it plain beyond all doubt that 
Communism has passed beyond the use. 
of subversion to conquer independent 
nations and will now use armed in- 
vasion and war.” Accepted means for 
stemming the tide have been tried and 
the United Nations Security Council 
has called on the invaders to cease 
hostilities and withdraw. But, the 
attack has been pressed. The next 
step was to call on the member states 
to give practical support in the execu- 
tion of the resolution of the United 
Nations. The United States have been 
prompt in their response. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his capa- 
city as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
U.S. Armed Forces declared that “in 
these circumstances, I have ordered the 
United States air and sea forces to give 
Korean troops cover and support.” 


The immediate task is to devise 
means to halt the tragic course of 
events, in the hope that further blood- 
shed may be stopped without delay. 
All who watch anxiously the course of 
events will hove for its subsequent suc- 


‘cess in the vital function of conciliation. 


HONGKONG’S GODOWN SERVICES 


The prosperity of the entrepot trade 
of Hongkong is particularly dependent 
on the. efficiency of the services in 
handling and_ storing cargo, which 
the privately owned godown and whar- 
finger companies can offer on the 
water fronts of the island and the 
Kowloon mainland. These facilities 
compared favourably before the war 
with any East of Suez and their res- 
toration has only been achieved at a 
heavy capital cost in rehabilitating 
buildings and plant or in reproviding 
quayside equipment and 
craft in the harbour; inevitably lifting 
equipment and a large number of the 
lighters were either destroyed on loot- 
ed during the Japanese occupation; as 
regards storage buildings, where, not 
demolishea by military operations, 
these suffered heavily from lack of 
maintenance. 


Prewar capacity Increased 50% 
Today, the total storage capacity of 
the Colony is at least 50% higher than 
before the outbreak of hostilities and 
has been much improved by the in- 
stallation of new handling equipment 
additional accommodation for 


specialised 


storing specialised goods — especially 
those with a fire hazard. Heavy 
rehabilitation expenditure, increased 
labour costs, as well as a de- 
mand for space in the godowns, much 
in excess of available «capacity, have 
necessitated a rise in charges. In line 
with othcr labour costs in the colony 
handling charges have been increased 
900%, while the tariffs for storage have 
risen by 200% compared with 1941. 
Storage charges are, nevertheless, below 
those demanded by many of the new en- 
trants to the business; abnormal ‘condi- 
tions have offered opportunities to the 
speculator in using vacant and often 
unsuitable accommodation for storage. 

No census has been made ‘of the 
capacity of the latter or of any of the 
other privately owned godown firms 
known to be in existence, but it is pro- 
bable that a 50% capacity, beyond that 
offered by the established companies, 
of the order of 450,000 tons could be 
provided thereby. It is also relevant 
to add that the special warehouses for 
commodities such as petroleum and oil 
products, tobacco and sugar provide a 
further capacity of 200,000 tons. Hence, 
the overall capacity of Hongkong, in- 


this 
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clusive of the 923,200 measurement 
tons controlled by established Com- 
panies (see below) can scarcely be less 
than 1% million measurement tons. 


Cargo Turnover in Warehouses. 

‘In the absence of official statistics 
about the storage capacity of the Co- 
lony and of the movement of goods in 
and out of the warehouses, it is not 
possible to calculate the extent to 
which the services of the godown 
companies are used, although it is 
known that the warehouses are still 
between 95% and 100% full. It is also 
known that the three established com- 
panies, the Hongkong and Kowloon 
Wharf and Godown Company, the 
China Provident Loan & Mortgage 
Company (including the installations 
of their associate, North Point Wharves 


Ltd.) and Messrs. Alfred  Holt’s 
Wharf control storage capacity for 
932.300 measurement tons. As such 


group of operators of public go- 
downs represents 62% of estimated 
capacH#y. Rough calculations are that 
62% of the tonnage of cargo land- 
ed_ at Hongkong goes into store 
and that in the course of a year 
there is 90% to 100% turnover of goods 
therein. On the basis, therefore, of the 
1.8 million tons of cargo discharged 
from ocean going and river’ vessels 
during the first four months of 1950, 
something of the order of .64 million 
tons went through the godowns of 
these Companies. As regards the space 
which this cargo took up, there was 
probably between January and April, 
1950, an outflow of one third of the 
capacity of the godowns; on the as- 
sumption of an annual turnover of 100 
per cent this represented an outflow 
of .31 million tons. Striking a balance 
between the inflow of .64 million tons 
and the outflow of .31 million tons 
something of the order of .33 million 
tons went to increase the total of goods 
actually in store during the four 
month period and disregarding local 
consumption, for the Colony as a whole 
the increase possibly amounted to .45 
million tons. (Note. At a later stage a 
further exercise on the above lines 
will be made for purposes of compari- 
son and an attempt will be made to 
relate the calculation to the ultimate 
destination of the goods re-exported.) 

In order to assess the facilities for 
storage on the Colony, it is desirable 
to give indications of the capacity and 
installations available to each of the 
main companies. 


Hongkong and Kowloon Wharf and 

Godown Co... 

The largest firm of wharfingers, 
warehousemen and lighterage contrac- 
tions in the Colony is the Hongkong 
and Kowloon Wharf and Godown Co. 
Ltd., which was established in 1886. 
This Company operates 78% of the 
storage capacity for ocean going ves- 
sels and has about 1.3% more capacity, 
on Hong Kong island, specialising in 
the Chinese trade. 

It suffered heavily from war damage 
and indeed, at the reoccupation was 
unable to resume possession of about 
one half of its installations until a 
Japanese force had been dislodged). 


50 to 360 tons capacity, 


modern 


The Company owns a water frontage 
of 2,000 feet in length situated at 
Kowloon Point on the Mainland, 
the total area of the property being 
1,201,350 square feet. There are ten 
pier berths, capable of  berthing 
steamers up to 750 feet in length with 
a draught of 32 feet at the lowest 
spring tides. Light «railway lines 
facilitate the movement of cargo to or 
from transit godowns or from steamer 
to steamer at the wharves. A railway 
siding connects the premises with the 
Kowloon Canton Railway. <A Coastal 
Wharf is also available at West Point, 
capable of berthing vessels up to 350 
feet in length. 

The Wharf Praya is served by six 
Electric Gentry Cranes, lifting up to 
15 tons and mobile cranes operate 
throughout the property. Twenty-four 
cranes in all and other mechanical 
stacking equipment are available. The 
Company maintains a Launch and 
Lighter fleet of eight steam and diesel 
launches and seventy lighters of from 
with a total 
capacity of 9,000 tons of cargo, for the 
discharge of vessels at buoys and 
general transhipment work. This is 
still below the Company’s. prewar 
strength of 120 lighters, The rate of 
discharge for general cargo works out 
at about 15 tons per gang hour. (Some 
idea of the scale of its operations may 
be gained from the fact that during 
1949 no less than 873,490 tons of 
cargo were handled). 

The Company also operates proper- 
ties at West Point and Kennedy Town 
on the Island of Victoria (mainly for 
the Chinese trade) and at Yaumati and 
Laichikok on the Mainland, owning in 
all 100 godowns with a total capacity 
£ 765,000 tons. These buildings include 
separate buildings for extra-hazardous, 
hazardous and non-hazardous goods, a 
Bonded Warehouse for storage of duti- 
able cargo, specially constructed Dan- 
gerous Goods Godowns and a Treasure 
Room capable of storing 500 tons of 
bullion or other valuable cargo. The 
reinforced concrete storage 
godowns are equipped with electric 
wall cranes, hoists, cargo lifts and con- 
veyors. 

A Timber Yard of an area of 232,000 
Square feet is provided for the handl- 
ing of Logs and other cargoes not re- 
quiring covered storage. One 10 ton 
and one 4 ton crane and Fork. Lifts are 
available in this area. It is worthy of 
mention that the timber yard has 
become the main market for the 
Colony. 

The Company houses a permanent 
labour force of 1,000 trained cargo 
coolies - originating mainly from 
Swatow. It also maintains its own 
Wharf Police and Fire’ Brigade. 
Further housing has been completed 


recently for 400 of the subordinate 
Chinese Staff. 


China Provident Loan & Mortgage Co. 

The next largest ware housing Com- 
pany is the China Provident Loan and 
Mortgage Company, on the Island of 
Hongkong at West Point. The Company 
was founded about fifty years ago, as 
a finance Company and later entered 
what is now its business as a means of 


securing its loans. Today, it has a 
capacity of 120,000 measurement tons 
of storage and rarely undertakes finan- 
cial operations. The Company has an 
associate, the North Point Wharves 
Limited. where modern, mechanised 
godowns with a capacity of 20,000 tons 
were recently completed. The total 
capacity represents about 15.2% of the 
total storage available to the public 
godown Companies. At the North Point 
Wharves is the only commercial deep 
water berth on the island, with a quay 
1,223 feet long, where vessels with a 
draught of 30 feet can be accommodated 
at Lowest Water spring Tides (L. W. 
O. S. T.) Although about 10,000 tons 
capacity of storage is under requisi- 
tion, the remaining godowns have had 
a 200% turnover in recent months. The 
installation includes capacity for dan- 
gerous goods and owing to recent re- 
gulations in Victoria against fire risks, 
the Company has moved to North 
Point material normally kept at West 
Point. 

A particular characteristic of the 
new installations is the high degree of 
mechanisation, which has been intro- 
duced, resulting in efficient and speedy 
handling of the goods stored. Due to 
the planned layout and mechanisation 
a very fair rate of discharge of 25-30 
tons per hatch hour is maintained from 
steamers. Cranes with capacities from 
2 to 20 tons’ serve the installation, 
where heavy lifts are dealt with ex- 
peditiously. 


Messrs. Alfred Holt’s Wharf, Kowloon. 

This property has a water frontage 
of 1,600 feet and an area of 108,000 
square feet and includes two wharves 
and modern storage buildings. The 
latter have a capacity of 32,000 tons 
or about 3.38% of the total public 
godown capacity in the port of 


-Hongkong. The wharves are each cap- 


able of berthing vessels up to 15,000 
tons. The Company’s two wharves 
have respective lengths of 470 feet and 
450 feet and a mininum draft alongside 
of 32 feet L.W.O.S.T.; the former is con- 
nected with the Kowloon main railway 
system and gross loads of 15 tons per 
can be landed direct to railway trucks 
from vessels berthed alongside. All 
discharges at the wharves are carried 
out by the vessels’ gear. In addition 
three lighter basins are available for 
handling cargo to and from small craft. 

Plant at the waterfront consists in 
three cranes of the steam, locomotive, 
gantry type, with a lifting capacity of 
2 to 5 tons; there are also. several 
mobile Ransome Rapier cranes 2/3 
tons capacity and electric cranes are 
available for stacking cargo in the 
godowns. Other plant is available for 
the partial mechanisation of cargo. 
handling arrangements between the 
ship’s side and the godown; this is 
effected by the use of motor tractions 
and trailers. The Company has its own 
generating station, permitting it to be 
independent of electric power. It also 
has its own Fire Fighting Plant. 

The Floating plant available consists 
in the Tug “Danae” (Oil fuel, 220 H. 
P., which is available for assisting ber- 
thing and unberthing vessels), and the 
Dumb Lighter ‘“Eurus” (Capacity 430 
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‘tons—is fitted with steam heavy lifting 
gear capable of handling loads up io 


15 tons. This craft is available for: de- 
livery of heavy lifts to various pvints 
in the Colony). 

The rates of discharge from ships at 
the wharves vary between 12 and 30 
B/L tons per gang per hour, according 
to the vessel’s equipment. The tonnage 
handled during 1949 at Holt’s Wiari 
totalled 225,792 tons. | 

As regards the _ storage buildings, 
these comprise five, four and iwo 
storey warehouses totalling approxi- 


‘mately 32,000 measurement tons capa- 


city. All the main warehouses are fit- 
ted with electric cargo hoists; facilities 
are also available for storing hazardous 


‘and extra-hazardous classes of goods. 


Cargo is. delivered from Transit 
Godowns. Consignees are required to 
obtain endorsement of the _ reiative 
Steamer’s 
Agents. Thereafter, the Document is 
released by the Wharf Company 


against payment of landing charges 
and delivery effected. Seven days free 
‘storage is allowed by the Wharf Com- 


pany after which period overtime is 


charged. Godown Warrants are issued 
for cargo vlaced on monthly storage 
and partial deliveries are obtained by 


means of Delivery Order. 


Landing and Storage Tariffs 
The tariffs of all four Companies are 


‘being kept as low as possible, and are 


understood to be roughly in line with 
each other. As a sample of landing and 


Storage costs, it is learnt that the 


Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf Company 


make the following charges tabulated 
for goods kept in godowns, subsequent 
to an initial 7 days free period. 


Capital Investment 


An assessment of the economics of 
the warehousing and cognate facilities 
offered by the above firms would be 
incomplete without some indication of 
their capitalisation. The total invest- 
ment of the three companies mention- 
ed below, will be seen to be of the 
order of 28 million H.K.$ (Messrs. 
Holts are a private Company from 
whom (figures are not,’ therefore 
available). The Hongkong and Kow- 
loon Wharf and Godown Company 
paid out during 1949 some 2.8 million 
H.K.$ in dividend and the China Pro- 
vident Loan and Mortage Compan 
about 8 million H.K.$. | 

Nominal Estimated 
Capital Investment 
(H.K.$) (H.K.$) 


Hongkong & Kowloon 
Wharf & Godown 


China Provident Loan 
& Mortgage Co. 2,711,065 9,336,054 


North Point Wharves 


Limited 7,045,000 10,696,000 


18,756,065 27,798,414 


The impressive scale of the invest- 


ment of capital in these companies are 


not only evidence of the strength of 
an industry, which is as vital to the 
future of Hongkong as it was during 
the past half century or so, but also 
an impressive sample of British 
management in the face of often diffi- 
cult odds. The service which these 
companies give to trade is only match- 


Commodity or Article | Unit 


Landing Basic Cost of 
charges Re month 
(H.K.$) 


Rice | 
Paper (in pressed bales) 
Machinery and Castings 


Bag of 225 Ibs. .60 18 
Bale not exceeding 500 lbs. 1.63 


.05 (per cu. ft.) 


under 1 ton (Open storage) Ton of 20 cwt. 9.80 4.50 
Cigarettes and Tobacco Ton of 40 cu. ft. 6.76 16 (per cu. ft.) 
Acids (sulphuric & nitric) Case not exceeding 300 lbs. 93 16 


Other Acids 


09 
Lumber Ton of 40 cu. ft. 7.23 2.40 ; 
Tea 4.43 07 (per cu. ft.) 


ed by the enterprise of the shipping 
lines of the many countries; using the 
port, and the godown companies thus 
function as the reservoir from which 
flow essential supplies to the an im- 
mense group of peoples in the coun- 
tries of the Far East. This function 
helped to hasten recovery from the 
immediate ravages of the war and 


may now assume a new guise in has- 


tening the realisation of many plans 
for raising the standard of life 
throughout the area. 


NORTH POINT WHARVES, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Second Annual General 
Meeting of the Shareholders will 
be held in the offices of the Union 
Trading Co.,-Ltd., York Building, 
lst floor, Chater Road, Hongkong, 
on Wednesday, the 5th July, 1950, 
at Noon, for the following pur- 
poses, namely, to consider the 
annual statement of accounts and 
the balance sheet, and the reports 
of the Directors and Auditors 
thereon, to elect .Directors and 
Auditors in the place of those re- 
tiring, to appropriate the balance 
of Profit and Loss Account as 
recommended by the _ Directors, 
and to transact any other ordinary 
business of the Company. 


M. CHURN 
Chairman. 
Hongkong, 22nd June, 1950. 


You can calculate it in inches if you use the 
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Hongkong’s Trade for May 


On various occasions this Review 
drew attention to the striking trade 
figures issued by the Hongkong Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry and has 
pointed out that notwithstanding the 
waves of pessimism that from time to 
time seem to sweep over the commun- 
ity, things are not as bad as they may 
have been painted. 


Once again it is possible to strike a 
note of optimism, based on the solid 
foundation of the trade returns for 
May which show that during last 
month more trade was done than in 
any month since January of this year 
or for the corresponding period of 1949. 
The following gives a comparison of 
total trade between the ffirst five 
months of 1950 and 1949:— 


1950 1949 


million million 


ie 


Serving you wherever you go... 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


| : Regardless of how, when or where you want 

to go, it’s our business to make your travel — 
easier. We'll help you plan your trip, secure 

reservations, make all arrangements. Our 

| many helpful services are available to you 


at 160 offices around the globe. 


AIR STEAMSHIP HOTEL 


February. .......... 297 RESERVATIONS 
476 275 at tariff rates 


Both imports and exports were en- 
couraging. Although May imports 
which amounted to HK$298 million 
were less than those for May 1949 and 
January of this year, they were higher 
than for any of the other preceding 
months of 1950 and 1949. Exports $266 
million, on the other hand, topped the 
mark for the five month period in this 
and last year, and though the excess of 
imports amounted to $32 m., this was 
less than the adverse balance for any 
of the months in 1950 except February, 
when it was unusually low, only $18 
m. The table below makes this clear:— 


For literature and information, visit 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS INC. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE U.S.A. WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
4 Des Voeux Rd., C.—Tel. 31236-7-8 


Ask for American Express Traveler Chéques 
| Convenient as Cash—100% Safe 


AEFR-2 


Adverse Trade Balance ($ million) 


Imports Exports Balance 
1950 1949 950 1949 1950 1949 
THE HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 

321 159 239 172 92 13 
February .......... 249 162 199 135 50 137 DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 
279 222 230 177 49 45 
247 161 229 115 18 46 The Directors of The Hong- 
a 298 318 266 219 32 — 99 kong and Whampoa Dock Com- 


pany, Limited announce that 


1950 and with May 1949. It will be 
noted that trade with Macao showed a 
decline against May 1949, though im- 
ports increased compared with April:— 


The most remarkable feature in re- 
gard to Hongkong’s trade for May was 
the increase in imports and exports 
from and to China compared with April 


they will recommend to _ the 
Shareholders at the Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of the Company > 
to be held on 7th July, 1950; the 
payment of a dividend of $2.25 
' per share, less tax, in respect of 


Trade with China ($ million) 
the financial year ended 3lst 


Imports Exports 
May May December, 1949. 
1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 
2814 26% 41% 17% 36% 
5 43/ 2414 5 34, 
31 554 78 10 81 12% 
Macao 


8 13 1% 18 22 18% 
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THE HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 


DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room 
of the Company, Room No. 308, 
Queen’s Building, Hong Kong, on 
Friday, the 7th July, 1950, at 
noon for the following purposes:— 

1. To receive and consider the 

Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and the Re- 
port of the Directors and 
Auditors thereon. 

2. To declare a dividend. 
To elect Directors. 


4. To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 


5. To transact any. other 


ordinary business of the 
Company. | 3 


NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will 
be closed from the lst July, 1950 
to the 7th July, 1950, both days 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors. 


A. STORRAR, 


Acting Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 21st June 1950. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & CANTON 
ICE MANUFACTURING CO., 
LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that 
the Twenty-Third Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of the Share- 
holders in the Company will 
be held at the Offices of the 
General Managers, Mezzanine 
Floor, Windsor House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 19th 


July, 1950, at 11 a.m. for the © 


purpose of receiving the Re- 
port of the Directors together 
with Statement of Accounts 
and re-electing Directors and 
Auditors. 

The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Wednesday, 5th July, 1950, to 
Wednesday, 19th July, 1950, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


C. L. GREGORY, 
Acting Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 26th June, 1950. 


Debtor and Creditor 
Relationships in Former 
Japanese Occupied Territories 

Position of Mortgages 


Since the passing in Hongkong, 
Singapore and the Malayan Federation 
in 1948 and 1949 of the Debtor/Creditor 
Ordinances and .the consequent lifting 
of the moratori the gradual liquida- 
tion of the tangled problems left behind 
by the Japanese has proceeded smooth- 
ly. One point only offered any mis- 
understanding and that has now been 
clarified by the judgment of Evans J. 
in the High Court of Singapore. 

In that case the facts were that cer- 
tain property in Singapore was mort- 
gaged in 1925 to Mrs. Diana Ellis. In 
February 1945 in the latter part of the 
Japanese occupation, the mortgagor 
purported to sell the mortgaged pro- 
perty to a third party provided the 
Japanese Custodian of Enemy Property 
agreed to reconvey the property to him. 
The Custodian did reconvey the pro- 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & CANTON 
ICE MANUFACTURING CO., 
LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders 


Extraordinary General 
Meeting 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of The Hongkong & 
Canton. Ice Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, will be heid 
at the Registered Office of the: 
Company, Mezzanine _ Floor. 
Windsor House, Victoria, in the 
Colony of Hongkong,» Wednes-: 
day, 19th day of July, 1950, 
at 11.30 a.m. (or as soon there- 
after as the Ordinary Yearlv 
Meeting to be held at 11 a.m. 
on that date shall have been 
concluded) for the purpose of 
considering and, if thought fit. 
passing as a special resolution 
the following resolution, that 
is to say, “That the Company 

be wound up voluntarily, and 
that Messrs D. Black; C.A., and 
J.Y.V. Hunt, A.C.A., of Messrs 
| Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Company, be appointed Liqui- 
dators for the purpose of such 
winding up”. 


Dated the 26th day of June, 
1950. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


C. L. GREGORY, 
Acting Secretary. 


perty apparently on payment to the 
mortgagee of Japanese occupation dol- 


lars. The transaction was carried out 


through a_ Solicitor who knew both 
parties. Mrs. Ellis claimed that under 


the Debtor/Creditor Ordinance 1949 the 


reconveyance by the Custodian was 
void and that the property was still 
charged to her under the original mort- 
gage to secure a sum which still re- 
mained due after the revaluation of 
the Javanese dollars in accordance with 
the Ordinance. 


In the course of his judgment the 
learned judge stated that there was no 
‘Justification whatsoever for such 
abuse of language as to describe the 
custodian as agent for the applicant 
who did not appoint him, nor ratify his 
deeds nor draw direct benefit from any 
of his acts.” The judge held that there 
was no defence to the claim and made 
the declaration asked for that the re- 
conveyance by the Japanese custodian 
was void and that the property formerly 
mortgaged was still charged with a 
sum calculated in accordance with that 
Ordinance. 


This judgment should remove all 
vestige of doubt that where a Japanese 
liquidator as distinguished from the 
mortgagor himself purported to release 
a mortgage or make a reconveyance of 
the mortgaged property, his action is 
void, and the property formerly mort- 
gaged is, notwithanding its. sale or 
mortgage to a third party, still charged 
to secure the balance due in accordance 
with the Ordinance. In the words of 
the Hongkong Ordinance “the security 
shall be deemed not to have been ex- 
tinguished or diminished by such pur- 
ported discharge.” 


LANE, CRAWFORD, LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Twenty-fourth Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders of 
Lane, Crawford, Limited will be 
held in the Jacobean Room, Hong 
Kong Hotel, Pedder Street, Hong 
Kong, on Friday, 30th June, 1950, 
at Noon, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Company’s Accounts 
for the year ended 28th February, 
1950, and the Directors’ and 
Auditors’ reports thereon; To 
sanction the payment of dividends; 


To re-elect a Director, and to 
appoint Auditors, 
The Share Transfer Books of 


- the Company will be closed from 
19th to 39th June, 1950, both days 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


PEAT, MARWICK, 
MITCHELL & CO. 


Secretaries & Accountants. 
Hongkong, 9th June 1950. 
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American Aid to Southeast 
Asia 

It is of interest to note that the sum 
of US$64 million—the unexpended 
portion of the $100 million which the 
US Government had set aside for aid 
to China,—has now been diverted to 
other Far Eastern countries, such as 
Indochina, Indonesia, Burma and Mal- 
aya. This sum is roughly divided into 
$23 million for Indochina, which stands 
first on the list for help; $11.5 million 
each for Indonesia (already the re- 
cipient of a $100 million loan), Thailand 
and Burma, and $6.5 million for Malaya. 

A survey of these countries has al- 
ready been completed by American 


experts, whose recommendations have > 


been approved in principle. 
ject to be achieved is 
bolstering up of the popularity of ex- 
isting regimes thus preventing the 
spread of communism by improving the 
economy, health and education of the 
peoples in those countries. The scheme 
is intended to cover the next fifteen 
months and will also include improve- 
ments in dock and warehouse facilities, 
the training of teachers, nurses and 
technical experts, the rehabilitation of 
villages destroyed during revolts, the 
restoration of rice production and as- 


The ob- 


sistance to farmers by the supply of 


tools, these latter being of an elemen- 
tary character which can be immediate- 
ly provided. 

Further to this economic aid, the US 
Government has allocated $75 million 
towards military aid in South Eastern 
_ Asia, which will be largely used in the 
acquisition of small fire arms suitable 
for jungle warfare. 


broadly the 


Business Situation 


June 29: 


in Manila 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review). 


The local business situation is well 
represented by the recent survey con- 
ducted by the American Chamber of 


Commerce showing the following 
figures: 
Total number of Americans & 


European employed Jan. 1950 1,562 
Total number of Americans & 

Europeans expected to be em- 

ployed on December 31, 1950 1,068 


Expected DECREASE 31.7% 
The following percentages of de- 


creases are expected in the personnel 
by December 31, 1950: 


Americans 25% decrease 
Europeans 45% 
Filipinos 18% 
Others 20% 
The above survey was’ conducted 


among 222 firms, chiefly American and 
European. 


General business _ situation remains 
depressed and greatly confused. On 
one hand the importation is drastically 
curtailed and credit is very tight, but 
on the other hand the price control pre- 
vents excessive or run away prices. 
The powers” granted to 
(Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilita- 
tion Administration) are such that they 
can declare any item of an emergency 
nature and control distribution and 
prices. 


The price of gold remained steady of 
P96.50 — P97.00 with moderate de- 
mand. The unofficial rate of exchange 


PRATRA 


7 


of Peso — Dollar is around P2.72a. 
While rumors of impending devalua-. 
tion have somewhat subsided still there 
are many who are convinced that de- 
valuation is coming, however, not until 
the end of the fiscal year — July Ist. 
A somewhat quieting facto- appeared 
to be the proposed visit by an Ameri- 
can Commission to investigate the local 
situation and make its recommenda- 
tions to the President of U.S. and ar- 
rival of this Commission is expected. 
some time in July. It is felt that until. 
after their report no drastic action on: 
the part of P.I. Government is forth- 
coming. | 


Under the new Bill No. 95 just sign- 
ed by the President of P.I., contracts 
entered into and based on foreign cur- 
rency or its relation to peso, are con- 
sidered unlawful and as such are null 
and void. The provisions of this bill 
are exactly similar to the one passed 
by the U.S. Congress prior to devalua- 
tion of the U.S.$. This action in itself 
is indicative of the trend of thought 
of the local government and in con- 
nection with various other laws passed 
and previously reported in this column, 
give rise and confirm the fears of de- 
valuation. 


Manila Stock market showed some 
activity with copper producer Lepanto 
Consolidated reaching a new high. 
Advance of copper prices in U.S. and 
increased output of the mine caused 
speculators to push the price to a new 


high. 


Economic Conditions in India 
(By P. Vaidyanathan, Calcutta) 


There is no definite indication of the 
abandonment of the cheap money by 
India and it will be rash to conclude so. 
from the latest announcement by the 
Government of India of a 3% Loan 
1964 for Rs 30 crores. Subscriptions are 
to be either in cash or by conversion 
of 244% bonds 1950. The issue. price 
is Rs 100 for Rs 100 nominal. For a 
medium-dated loan, the terms may 
be considered more liberal than would 
seem warranted. The success of the 
Loan is therefore assured. 


Favourable trade balances _ since 
devaluation in September 1949 provide 
an encouraging sign for the future, so 
much so that the Government has 
considered it possible to relax some- 
what import restrictions. The adverse 
balance during April, the latest month 
for which statistics are available, has 
not however deterred the Government 
from the policy of import liberalisation, 
because it is thought that the trading 
in that month was influenced by 
special unfavourable circumstances, 
which are not likely to continue in 
future. Machinery, cotton, non-ferrous 
metals, drugs, surgical instruments and 
paper will be alloWed import in larger 
measure compared to the last half 


year. Even some less essential items 
such as fluorescent tubes, neon signs, 
table fans, tinned food, safety razor 
blades, cutlery, typewriters, artificial 
teeth and smokers’ requirements can 
be imported by established importers. 
Ale, beer and wines will be allowed 
import uv to 10% of basic imports, with 
50% in‘the case of brandy and whisky. 
Cigars and cigarettes were completely 
banned during January-June 1950, but 
in the next half year they can be im- 
ported to the extent of 100% and 
60% respectively. 


The fundamental policy remains the 
same that imports must be within the 
available resources viz. export earnings 
and releases from the sterling balances. 
At the same time adequate provision 
must be made for the country’s 
essential requirements of capital goods, 


raw materials and essential con- 
sumer goods. There is however a 
welcome departure procedure, 
viz. that licences may be _ issued 


valid for a period of 12 months, com- 
pared to licences on a_ six-monthly 
basis on the previous occasions. This 
concession concedes the demand of the 
trade for a cortro] on a longer basis 
than six months. There is also to be 


819,000,000 yds. 


decentralisation of import control, en- 
suring quicker work. 


Textiles formed the spearhead of 
the export drive _ started last year, 
which also gained momentum since de- 
valuation. During 1948-49 textiles ex- 
perted amount to 341,000,000 yds and 
in the 11 months ending February 
1950 they were as much as 572,000,000. 
yds. With the removal of export duty 
and other restrictions and also fixation 
of ceiling prices for exportable textiles, 


Indian textiles became very competitive. 


and they were even bought by the 
U.K. Optimism about the future pros- 
pects is however tempered by several. 
considerations and it may not be pos- 
sible to reach the target of 800,000,000 
yds in 1950-51 envisaged by the Export. 
Promotion Committee, though in 1942- 
43 textile exports reached the peak of 
Though recently de- 
mand has arisen from Burma, Australia 
and Indonesia, complaints were heard 
about the price and quality, two 
essential criteria to maintain textile 
exports at the highest level. There is 
no indication that the ceiling of ex- 
port prices, withdrawn early this year, 
will be reinstituted, but a small sub- 
committee of the Cotton Textile Fund 
Committee is te conduct a survey of 
cloth and yarn produced by the mills. 
intended for export, to ensure that the: 
quality is up to the standard. 
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Pakistan was the largest consumer of 
Indian piecegoods, and in 1948-49 sne 
took as much as 156,000,000 yds. Owing 
to the ugly and continuous friction 
between the two countries, this must 
have fallen to a very low level in the 
subsequent year. Steps calculated to 
place the relationship of the two coun- 
tries on a more peaceful level have 
been taken recently, but in the very 
nature of things spectacular or speedy 
results cannot be expected. Without 
resolving the exchange deadlock, a 
short-term interim trade agreement 
centering round jute, was concluded in 
April last. But India found arrivals of 
jute not according to schedule, but on 
a much restricted scale. After a review 
of the position, representatives of the 
two Governments agreed to certain 
amendments which still remain un- 
ratified on either side. The original 
Agreement provided that with the 
sale proceeds of raw jute, Pakistan 
will buy jute goods and cotton piece- 
goods from India. Lately Pakistan has 
extended its Open General Licence list 
making it.possible for many com- 
modities to be imported without licence. 
Because of this, it is feared that Indian 
textiles will have to meet severe com-~ 
petition from Japan and the U.K. in 
the Pakistan market. While stalemate 
in this as well as on other matters 
continues, opinion is sharply divided 
in India as to the success of the Indo- 
Pakistan Minorities Agreement, entered 
into by the two Prime Ministers, which, 
if it fails, will also end all hope of 
friendly relations between the two 


neighbours. 
The continuance of the Indo- 
Pakistan exchange deadlock has 


proved a stumbling block in the way 
of extension of the trade agreement. 
Pakistan anxiously desired to sell to 
India 300,000 maunds of her surplus 
wheat, but there could be no agreement 
on its price. For several weeks rumours 
of all sorts were current of an ap- 
preciation of the Indian rupee and a 
eoarresponding depreciation .of the 
Pakistani rupee to meet at a common 
level. But after the categorical state- 
ment by Sardar Patel, India’s Deputy 
Prime Minister, there is little chance 
of an appreciation of the Indian rupee, 
merely to compromise with Pakistan 
and with no distinct gain for herself. 
On the other hand, there are strong 
indications that Pakistan’s devaiuation 
is round the corner, but only the ex- 
tent of the “descent” is in doubt. In 
private transactions, however, the 
Pakistani rupee is actually quoting at 
a discount. 


India’s export drive has seemed 
wanting in several respects. Propaganda 
has certainly not been adequate about 
and other 
materials which are considered would 
find a lucrative market outside the 
country. Arrangements were recently 
made for the exhibition of cottage in~ 
dustry products in the Atlantic liner 
‘““Queen Mary”. Exhibitions at Indian 
Embassies have also been undertaken: 
It is proposed to Open a large commer- 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By E. Kann, 


(Los Angeles) | 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) — 


Continued Prosperity in USA 


For almost exactly one year indus- 
trial and commercial activities have 
been on a continual upsurge. Setbacks, 
as evidenced by small recessions on 
stock quotations, were rare and unim- 
portant. Let us review the situation. 

There is a difference in tendencies 
between 1949 and 1950. Whereas last 
year the volume of television sets and 
motor cars advanced, the sale of other 
durable goods declined. In 1950 one 
witnesses a broad advance in other 
merchandize too. Tihe sums spent in 
1948 for automobiles and parts aggre- 
gated 6.2 billion dollars; in 1949 they 
rose to $10.4 billions; but other dur- 
ables dropped, especially electrical ap- 
pliances. Refrigerator sales in 1949 
were off 7 % when compared with 
1948 ; washing machines 30 %, electric 
ranges 34 %, vacuum cleaners 14 % 
and radios and phonographs 34 %. On 
the other hand, television receivers 
expanded in that one year to the extent 
of 180 %. 

The enormous demand being wit- 
nessed to-day is ascribed to two main 
causes (a) deferred backlog remaining 
from the war period and (b) the 
current high level of consumers’ in- 
come. ‘The building of new homes 
goes on at a record pace. Therefore it 
is natural that a potent direct impact 
on new furniture is seen; the same 
remarks apply also to appliances and 
floor coverings. How long this boom 
is going to last is hard to predict : but 
it is now on in full vigor. 

True, most of this buying spree is 
effected on the instalment system, a 
method which is so widespread in 
America as nowhere else in the wide 
world; yet it meets its objects. Con- 
sumer credit, principally the easy- 
instalment payment sort, is. rising 
toward an all-time peak. It now stands 
at 18,600,000.000, which is about 20% 
higher than a year ago. Apropos the 
instalment system. I heard recently a 
relevant remark which is typical for the 
prevailing custom, namely: the onlv 
reason why American families don’t 
own an elevhant is that they have 
never been offered an elephant for a 
dollar down and a dollar q week. 

Another clear roadsign is found in 
the rapid advance of non-ferrous 
metals, especially copper, nickel and 
zinc. In March 1949 metals went into a 
steep nosedive, and within’ three 
months copper was down 32%, lead 
44% and zinc 48%. Lead stays low 


cial showroom at Bangkok where both 
mili-made and cottage industry pro- 
ducts will be displayed. Goods in dif- 
ferent designs and colours will draw 
the attention of the visitor who can 
know more about them and their prices 
from the leaflets and literatures on 
them to be available there. 


(owing to foreign competition), but 
copper now is back to 22% cents a 
pound, representing a recovery of over 
39%, while zinc gained 46%. Main- 
tenance of high metal markets is 
Closely intervowen with the motor car 
and construction industries, aided by 
the important factor of government 
stock piling. 

Demand for fuel products, both hard 
and liquid, is showing impressive gains, 
Prices for fuel oil have moved up, and 
gasoline costs are most likely to follow 
suit. The principal threat to the oil 
industry is seen in foreign imports. 
But prospects for the petroleum con- 
cerns are fair to good. 

steel factories work with 101 % of 
capacity. Employment is good. In May 
one million jobs opened up, making the 
total of employed persons 59,731,000. 
The number of unemployed in U.S.A. 
dipped to 3,016,000.. In review, pros- 
perity is expected to continue through- 
out 1950. 

President Truman Pledges his 

Continued Aid to Prosperity 

On January 6 President Truman told 
the National Dinner Party of Better 
Business Bureaus that intervention by 
Government is sometimes needed in 
order to make the private enterprise 
system work. Once more. he called for 
enactment of his recent proposal to 
supply official assistance for the pur- 
pose of channeling additional private 
capital into smaller enterprises and 


new investments. 


The President maintained that Social 
Insurance organized by the Govern- 


ment had stimulated the private insur- . 


ance business by augmenting private life 
insurance policies 50%: furthermore, 
that private Power Companies have 
upped their capacity 60% since the 
Government entered the field of power 
supply. Mr. Truman stated that: “ Our 
whole economy has been strengthened 
by the programs which the Government 
has followed during the last 17 years.” 
With a view to citing concrete examples 
the President mentioned loans _ to 
business, regulation of security mar- 
kets, old-age and unemployment in- 
surance, bank deposit insurance, mini- 
rnum wages, slum clearance, low-rent 
housing, etc. 


“Year after year, it has been asserted 
that the policies we were following 
would lead straight to disaster,’ the 
President continued. “Instead they 
have led to progress and prosperity.” 
Political opponents stepped up propa- 
ganda against his regime by advertise- 
ments, broadcasts, etc., stating that the 
economic fate of the United States is 
on the last mile and that socialism lies 
just ahead. Mr. Truman said that, 
during his recent stumping tour around 
the country he saw very little ruin and 
wreckage. He failed to observe grass 
growing in the streets, but instead he 
saw hardworking citizens, happy homes, 
new business enterprises and growing 
communities, 
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“Phony Prosperity” 


President Truman believes (and pro- 
bably has cause for such convictions) 
in what he publicly states. There is no 
doubt that, in spite of heavy taxation 
and notwithstanding the fearful burden 
which America carries in her stupend- 
ous assistance rendered to half of the 
globe, the country is flourishing. Yet, 
there are voices, not necessarily in- 
spired by political considerations, 
which preach views diametrically op- 
posed to the popular belief of real 
prosperity. 

By mere coincidence, but absolutely 
unrelated to each other, gq man of 
standing came out into the open on the 
very same day the President addressed 
the Better Business Bureaus. It was 
‘W. C. Mullendore, iPresident of the 
Southern California Edison Co., who, 
speaking in Atlantic City, N. J., called 
the current state of affairs in this 
country “phony prosperity,” which be- 
comes more dangerous as it continues. 

Said Mr. Mullendore : “ It is financed 
by unsound expansion of government 
debt, government guarantee of unsound 
private loans, 
and by confiscation of the savings of 
thrifty people through inflation. We, 
who pay our way, are daily made the 
targets for insult and abuse, because 
our companies are private companies; 
as though doing business without a 
handout from the public treasury is 
somehow wrong, dishonest or immoral.” 

Mr. Mullendore spoke: before 3,000 
business delegates. 


G.M. 


The discussion of the theme ‘pros- 
perity’ in the United States would not 
remain complete without referring to 
the unprecedented propitiousness of the 
General Motors Corporation. Quite 
recently the directors, at their nionthly 
meeting, voted to recommend to stock- 
holders that the certificate of incorpor- 
ation be amended to provide for the 
issuance of two shares of common 
capital stock for each share of com- 
mon now outstanding. This split will 
be placed before a shareholders meet- 
ing, and at the same time a revision of 
the G.M. retirement plan for salaried 
employees would be subm.tted. Share- 
holders also will be asked to confirm 
the recently announced pension plan 
for hourly rate employees. 

tf, as expected, the split of shares 
will be approved, G.M., the largest in- 
‘dustrial concern in the world, will have 
‘88 million shares outstanding in com- 
mon stock. It was in January, i929, 
‘when G.M. split its common stock on 
a 2% to 1 basis. 


- ‘On March 30. 1950. G.M.’s_ assets 
amounted to $3,063,447,000. In 1949 
the company’s income was $656,420,000, 
equal to $14.64 a share. During the 
first quarter of 1950 the concern made 
a profit of $212,388,000 or $4.76 a share. 


While on the subject, it might not 
be amiss to recapitulate the results of 
the recent five-year agreement be- 
tween the company and its workers. 
The outcome represents a_ billion 
dollars investment in peace with labor. 
The following are the principal points 
of the agreement: (a) Old age pensions 


by legel counterfeiting — 


will amount to $117.50 a month if and 
when Congress passes present amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act; (b) 


an annual wage increase of 4 cents an. 


hour; (c) a l-cent rise or fall in the 
wage rate for every increase or de- 
crease of $1.14 in the cost of living in- 
dex, with the current basic rate as a 
minimum. (d) a hospital and medical 
plan with the company paying half the 
cost; (e) an improved program of 
sickness and accident insurance; (f) a 
modified form of union shop. 

While the long span of five years is 
a symptom of confidence in the 
foreseeable future and an _ insurance 
against labor troubles, it has the dis- 
advantage that other idustries might 
be asked to emulate the example 
created by G.M., without owning the 
financial strength to fullfill the new 
conditions. 

When discussing G.M., it will be 
appropriate to devote some remarks 
to the American auto industry in 
general. Ward’s Automotive Reporis 
say that for the week ended June 9 
United States and Canadian factories 
will turn out 200,660 cars and trucks ; 
of these 169,610 will be automobiles. 
This total is about 7 % above last 
week’s production. Production of 
passenger cars so far this year reached 
2,741,155, more than half a million 
more than for the comparable period of 
1949. 4 

During the month of May American 
output reached 697,000 units, this being 
the largest single month’s production in 
the motor car’s history. But June is ex- 
pected to show an output of about 
750,000 units. Stocks of new cars at 
factories are very low. Ready delivery 
is very difficult to obtain. Demand for 
new cers continues extremely strong. 
Especially sought now are convertibles 
with hard tops. In order to meet the 
heavy demand Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors now sare working on 
Saturdays. | 


Another Remedy for Arthritis 

Many months ago I reported in these 
columns the discovery of new drugs as 
boon against arthritis. These were 
ACTH and cortisone. Since then, after 
exhaustive trials had been made in 
this country, I supplemented my ori- 
ginal report by stating that (1) these 
medicinal substances could now be 
produced in infinitesimal quantities 


only and that, in consequence, they 
were too expensive: (2) The two 


medicines usually act as mitigators as 
long as they are injected, but they did 
not effect cures: (3) In certain cases 
there were disagreeable reactions on 
the part of some patients. 

Stanford University scientists pre- 
dicted on June 6 that victims of 
arthritis and cancer will be the bene- 
ficiaries of their latest findings. The 
Stanford research team, headed by Dr. 
Roland Davison, reports that a new 
drug, called Delta-5 pregnenolone, 
owns several advantages over the 
‘miracle cures’ for arthritis. The prin- 
cipal advantage claimed is that the new 
drug, known as “Prenolone,” is not only 
available already on the market, but 
that it is relatively inexpensive. Fur- 
thermore, after its application no 


harmful 


consequences have been 
observed. Prenolone is_ distantly 
related chemically to cortisone. 

Says a Stanford Bulletin: “ This 


drug brought pronounced improvement 


to the majority of patients suffering 
from rheumatoid arthritis involving 
joints and the extremities. But it has 


not yet been tried in the treatment of 
osteo-arthritis, the disease which 
cripples the aged with spur formation 
in various joints. 

The bulletin also’ discloses’ that 
Stanford investigators have discovered 
a close relationship between cancer of 
the liver and changes in the amounts of 
two substances in the body. These 
substances are Riboflavin (Vitamin 
and DNP (a _ growth protein). 
“As a cell becomes cancerous,’ the 
report continues, “the amount of DNP 
decreases. It is known that cancer of 
the liver is much more _ prevalent in 
such countries as India, where diets 
are low in B-2 vitamins, than in the 
United States where there is less 
riboflavin deficiency.” 


The H-Bomb Again 


After a period of comparative quiet 
a widely known scientist, Prof. Har- 
rison Brown of Chicago University, an 
American scholar of repute, just 
published an article on the contro- 
versial subject. 1 He opines that a 
hydrogen bomb line would be a series 
of bombs in a line which might be 
hundreds of miles long, but which 
would contain few such bombs. Pro- 
fessor Brown, an atomic expert, does 
not point at the number of bombs 
needed, but other scientists calculate 
that one dozen or less might prove 
sufficient. 


“ Technically speaking. if the hydro- 
gen bomb works, it is easy to visualize 
a series of hydrogen explosions carried 
out along a north-south line at about 


the longtitude of Prague,”’. says Dr. 
Brown.” The radio-activity produced 
by the explosions would be carried 


eastward by the winds, destroying all 
life within aq strip of 1,500 miles, ex- 
tending from Leningrad to Odessa, and 
3,000 miles deep, reaching from Prague 
to the Ural Mourtains. By the time the 
radioactivity passes the Urals (appro- 
ximately three days) the _ intensity 
would be lower and the _ destruction 
would be less. By the time the Pacific 
had been crossed and the West Coast of 
America reached, the radioactivity 
would not be dangerous. Many human 
beings could survive such an attack by 
protecting themselves with _ shielding, 
and wearing gas masks to filter radio- 
active dust. But radioactivity is not 
specific against human beinss. Animals 
and vegetation within the area would 
be destroyed. Such an attack would 
produce a scorched earth of an extent 
unprecedented in history. 


“The United States could be attacked 
in similar manner. Hydrogen bomb 
explosions could be set off on a north- 
south line in the Pacific, approximately 
1,000 miles west of California. The 
radioactive dust would reach California 
in about one day, and New York in four 
or five days, killing most life as it 
traversed the Continent.” 
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U.S., Europe and Under Developed Areas 
Europe Wants To Earn Her Own Way 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


As the “Second Report of the 
O.E.E.C.” convincingly demonstrates, 
the yearly deficit of West-Europe in 
her balance of payments with the 
U.S.A. when Marshall aid ceases in 
1952 will still amount to between $1,000 
millions and $2,500 millions, even if all 
the very sanguine assumptions on 
which this estimate is based proved to 
have been justified. 


All computations of this kind — the 
report emphasises — are so specula- 
tive that no closer figures than these 
could be given. But the report de- 
finitely states that: “No remedies can 


be devised that carry the certainty 


that they will bring the dollar shortage 


to an end.” 


This prospect fills people in Europe 
with the deepest concern. Not merely 
because, as the report says: “If no 
solution can be found to the dollar 
problem, the whole economic structure 
of western Europe collapses.” For, to 
avert that catastrophe, it is felt, the 
people of the U.S.A., for economic, poli- 
tical and humanitarian reasons, might 
be disposed to extend further help to 
Europe in some way after 1952. The 
peoples of Europe, however, would 
prefer to earn their own way, rather 
than live on the generosity of the 
American taxpayers. 


All plans for closing the dollar gap 
begin by considering how the total 
volume of exports — visible and invisi- 


ble — from West-Europe to the U.S.A. 


could be increased. On many occasions, 
President Truman has urged the lower- 
ing of American import duties to facili- 
tate the task of West-European coun- 
tries in earning dollars. That would 
undeniably be an important step in the 


right direction. But how far would it 
help ? 


“Europe’s total exports must be great- 
ly expanded” says the O.E.E.C. report. 
“With the same level of total imports 
as in 1948, she will need exports of 
goods and_ services some _ $5 billion 
greater than in 1948.” Of this, as al- 
ready said, $1,000 — $2,500 millions 
would have to be paid for in dollars. 
Could the U.S.A. absorb that addition- 
al quantity of industrial products from 


. Europe? 


How would world economy be affec- 
ted if, when Marshall aid ceased, the 
European deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments with America were still $1,000 
— $2,500 millions ? | 

Either: American exports to West- 
Europe would have to be cut suddenly 
by that amount, with — as the report 
points out — disastrous consequences 
for Europe. 


But the shock to American economy 
would also be severe. Production of a 
large number of commodities would 
have to be cut back. Unemployment 
must result. Instead of help for Euro- 
peans, American taxpayers would have 


to provide relief at home. Valuable 
markets for the sale of American in- 
dustrial products in Europe would be 
lost. Taking long range views, the 
American business man shrinks from 
such an outcome. With her 290 mil- 
lion of consumers with a high standard 
of living, West-Europe is a larger 
potential market than that of the U.S.A. 
itself with its 150 millions, or the Soviet 
Union with about 200 millions, or the 
Fat East unable as yet to give any fair 


equivalent for whatever America would | 


supply. 


Or: West-Europe would have to in-— 


crease exports to the U.S.A. by $1,000 
— $2,500 millions—if such a feat were 
possible. If European production along 
the right lines could be increased by 
the requisite amount and if, year after 
year, the American market could absorb 
European manufactures to the addi- 
tional value of $1,000 to $2,500 millions, 
the European dollar problem would, of 
course, be solved. 


Generally speaking, however, trade 
will expand only in_ response to de- 
finite demand. Any attempt to change 
the natural direction of trade for a 
prolonged period to fit some statistical 
pattern is bound to fail for want of 
motive power. The trend must be 
spontaneous. '‘“‘Western Europe’s ex- 
ports to .North America,” says the 
O.E.E.C. report, “are small in relation 
to imports and this is not merely a re- 
sult of the war, but a longstanding 
characteristic of the trade between the 
two areas. In 1938, for example, West- 
ern Europe’s exports to North America 
were only one-seventh of her total 


overseas exports, while her imports 


from that area were about one-fourth 
of total imports from overseas’. So 
the deficit is a natural one. Business 
men in Europe are extremely sceptical 
about the feasibility of increasing ex- 


ports to the U.S.A. enough to help 


greatly in closing the dollar gap, even 
if the American market were thrown 
wide open. 


In the last analysis, the crucial diffi- 


culty in coping with the problems that, 


must be solved by 1952 arises from the 
fact that, perhaps for decades to come, 
the U.S.A. will be a creditor nation. 
That means she must buy more goods 
and services. from the rest of the 
world than she sells. 


As the immediate prospects of ob- 
taining a substantial reduction of the 
present dollar deficit of Europe by in- 
creasing commodity exports to the 
U.S.A. are not encouraging, the ques- 
tion that next arises is whether it 
would not be possible to induce private 
investors in America to place dollar 
capital in West-Europe on a substantial 
scale. To make any appreciable con- 
tribution towards closing the dollar 
gap, the aggregate amount in question 
would have to compare in order of 
magnitude with the estimated European 
deficit in 1952, that is $1,000—$2,500 


millions a year and would have to go 
on year after year. 


“At best a revival of private foreign 
investment by American investors is 
likely to be a slow process” states the 
economic and statistical analysis en- . 
titled “Capital Export Potentialities 
after 1952” issued in March 1949 by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in New York. “Under optimis- 
tic assumptions as to the economic 
climate at home and abroad, private 
foreign investment will amount to ap- 
proximately .$2,000 millions per year 
after the completion of E.R.P.” How 
much of this would be invested in > 
Europe? 


Speaking in Zurich on March 13 on 
“Investment of American private 
capital abroad since World War II’, 
Prof. Costantino Bresciani-Turroni, 
President of the Banco di Roma and 
Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment pointed out that, as against about 
$30 billions spent by the American 
government since World War II to help 
recovery in foreign countries, only 
$2,500—$3,000 millions of American 
private capital had been invested 
abroad. 


Nearly 80% of this has been invest- 
ed in Canada, Venezuela and Saudi- 
Arabia to increase the output of 
mineral oil. Virtually none was in- 
vested in Europe. Although the E.C.A. 
allocated $150 millions to guarantee 
investors against non-commercial risks 
in Italy, American private. investments 
there have amounted to only $3 mil- 
lions. 


While it is possible for American 
private investors to obtain a favourable 
yield on shares by investing at home 
with virtually no risk, said Professor 
Bresciani, and while there is a wide 
choice of many kinds of American tax- 
free bonds, what could induce the 
American private investor to accept a 
lower yield in Europe in face of the 
risks of: war, strikes, unbalanced bud- 
gets, monetary devaluation, ever- 
changing restrictions on the transfer of 
interest and dividends and double 
taxation? Even when debtors are 
willing and able to pay in their own 


currencies, the dollar deficit in Europe 


often prevents the yield being trans-_ 
ferred. 


There is therefore no ground for 
optimism about the possibility of clos- 
ing the dollar gap by attracting private 
capital to Europe, unless the U.S. Gov- 
ernment were prepared as a transitory 
measure after 1952 to assume the bur- 
den of the special political and ex- 
change risks inherent in foreign in- 
vestments. 


Quoting the White House memoran- 
dum on “The Balance of Payments 
Problem” on April 2, President Truman 
said that the U.S.A. was now exporting 
goods and capital to the amount of $16 
billions a year, while imports aggre- 
gated only $10 billions. Of this dif- 
ference, the U.S.A. was paying $5 bil- 
lions under the E.R.P. and other for- 
eign aid programs. Another source re- 
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Oil Imports From the Far East 


Far Eastern nations supplied 66 per 
cent of the total United States imports 
of fats and oil during 1949, the Com- 
merce Department has reported. The 
Philippines Republic continued to sup- 
ply more than half the total, but 
China’s contribution fell from 11 per 
cent in 1948 to 5 per cent in 1949. 


Total U.S. imports of fats and oil in 
1949 amounted to 1,145,000,000 pounds 
—a decrease of 155,000,000 from the 
previous year and over 900,000,000 less 
than average prewar receipts. Produc- 
tion of fats and oils in the United 
States in 1949 was the largest in history 
—12,300,000,000 pounds. 


The decline in imports extended to 
most major items except for palm oii 
and coconut oil, which were imported 
in greater volume than in 1948. 


Reduced incoming shipments of tung 
oil and copra (oil equivalent) account- 
ed for 68,000,000 pounds and 26,000,000 


pounds, respectively, of the total de- 
crease, while combined receipts of 
Olive oil, flaxseed, babassu kernels, 
citicica oil, and castor beans were 
65,000,000 pounds lower in terms of oil. 


Large Potential Jewelry Market 


Hongkong and Japan contributed 3.8 
and 17.5 per cent respectively of United 


States imports in 1949 of jewelry and 


related articles, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Imports total- 
ed $3,364,699, more than three timés as 
great as imports in 1938. Jewelry not 


of gold or platinum, valued over °20 . 


cents, not over $5 per dozen pieces, 
accounted for almost 60 per cent of 
the total imports in 1949 of all jewelry 
and related articles. 


Besides Hongkong and Japan, prin- 
cipal supplying countries were Czecho- 
slovakia, which supplied 37.3 per cent 
of 1949 imports; France, 7.7; Canada, 


6.7; Germany, 5.5; the United Kingdom, 
4.4; Italy 5.0. 


calls that over the period 1925-29, the 
export of private capital from the U.S.A. 
to all parts of the world averaged 
$1,300 millions yearly. At present 
prices, that would be now equivalent 
to about $2,500 millions. 


From what ali competent authorities 
say, both Europe and America would 
suffer a perilous setback if Marshall 
aid ceased abruptly in 1952 without 
any suitable alternative solution being 
found in the meantime. 


On the one hand, America is anxious 
to continue exporting on the present 
scale, whilst Europe would prefer to 
be relieved of the necessity of accept- 
ing gratuitous help. 


One real way out seems possible if 
skilful use is made of the principle in- 
voked in President Truman’s “Point 
Four’. 


Suppose that instead of giving away 
$1,000 to $2,500 millions yearly after 
1952 to avert disaster in Europe, the 
U.S.A. were to evolve long range plans 
for capital investment in underdevelop- 
ed areas, so as to stimulate the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. This would be the procedure 
followed by Britain under comparable 
circumstances in the 19th century. 


American capital so invested abroad 
could go a far way to close the Euro- 
pean dollar gap by allowing orders to 
be placed in Europe against payment 
in U.S. dollars, whilst resulting, in the 
long run, in an increase of production 
of foodstuffs and raw materials avail- 
able for European consumption from 
sources outside the U.S.A. In this way, 
the dollar gap could be bridged by the 
immediate measure of increased dollar 
purchases in Europe by present “soft 
currency” areas and would tend to 
shrink permanently by making new 
sources of supply available to Europe 
outside the dollar area. 


Such a programme, however, can 
only fulfil its purpose with regard to 
Europe if: 

a) the capital investments by America 
are made in the form of long term 
credits at a low rate of interest, so 
as not to create an excess of short 
term dollar liabilities in respect of 
interest and debt service; 

kb) the dollar credits extended as 


aforesaid are expressly from any 


obligation to be used for purchases 

of American goods or services; 

c) the undeveloped areas are chosen in 
those parts of the world which are 
traditionally linked with the Euro- 
pean economy, both as buyers of 
goods and suppliers of raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs. 

From this point of view, the imme- 
diate development of the European 
possessions in Africa should retain 
special attention, but similar beneficial 
effects might also be obtained from 
development schemes in various other 
parts of the world. | 

If such a course were followed 
on a_ sufficiently large scale, it 
might also contribute to relieve the 


» present congestion in various European 


countries and create a new outlet for 
their overcrowded populations. On the 
other hand, the European economy 
could develop under normal competi- 
tive conditions instead of being expos- 
ed to the operation of an artificial 
economy, often unsound, based on 


gratuitous help and .gifts which favour | 


the growth of “hot-house” industries. 

At the same time, the U.S.A. would 
obtain a real countervalue in the form 
of capital investments in various today 
undeveloped areas which may prove 
of real and accumulating value in times 
to come. 

Legislation now before Congress 
proposes to give the Export-Impor 
Bank authority to make loans for 
economic projects in underdeveloped 
areas. 


So the principle is already conceded. 
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Steadily increasing imports from 
Germany and Japan are indicative of 
the rehabilitation of the jewelry in- 
dustry in these countries. 


There is a large potential market in 
the United States for foreign-made 
jewelry of good quality and unique 
design. There are no restrictions on 
imports and 1930 rates of duty in most 
instances have been reduced by one- 
half or more by trade agreements. The 
extent to which the United States 
market can be developed will depend 
largely on the ingenuity of foreign 
manufacturers in producing attractive 
and well-made jewelry at reasonable 
prices; interest, ‘initiative, and aggres- 
siveness displayed by both foreign ex- 
porters and United States importers; 
and promotional efforts on the part of 
dealers. 


Summer Vacation 


Nearly half the U.S. population in 
the next two summer months will pack 
its bags, lock up the house, put the 
children in the family automobile, and 
go somewhere for a vacation. 


More Americans than ever before are 
expected to go more places than ever 


before. They will stay an average of 
two weeks. 


When their holiday is over, they 
probably will have made the biggest 
vacation expenditure in history—from 
$6,000 million to $7,000 million, ac- 
cording to present indications. 


The main reason for the vacation 
boom this year is the general business 
prosperity and high employment level 
in the United States. Also, more Am- 
ericans have automobiles today than 
at any other time in history—and 85 
per cent of all vacationers travel by 
automobile. The remainder travel by 
bus, train, plane, and vessel. Today 
there are nearly 39 million passenger 
automobiles on the road compared with 
the 29.5 million in 1941. 


Another big factor in the vacation 
boom is the growing policy of industry 
to give paid vacations to employees. 
The U.S. Department of Labor estim- 
ates that the number of companies 
giving paid vacations has tripled since 
the prewar period. The Labor Depart- 
ment predicts that about 85 per cent 
of wage and salary earners will get 
vacations with pay this year. 


In recent years, more and more 
American industrial plants have adopt- 
ed the practice of giving vacations to 
all their workers at one time by shut- 
ting down their plants temporarily. 
Indications are that the practice this 
year will apply to more plants than 
ever before. The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, 
has just completed a survey which 
shows how plant vacations have been 
spreading. It reports that about 60 per 
cent of the industrial plants in the 
Cleveland area will close for periods 
of from one to two weeks. By far the 
greatest number of these will close for 
two weeks. The rest of the plants will 
not shut down, but will stagger vaca- 
tions as in the past. 
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World Rice Situation 


The world rice harvest for 1949-50 
(August-July) is estimated at 334,000 
million pounds of rough rice, 3 per 
cent less than the postwar high of 
344,000 million pounds in the year be- 
fore, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Relations. Most of the decline 
occurred in Asia’s harvest, which al- 
though representing 92 per cent of the 
world total, dropped 10 million pounds 
from last year’s total to 308,000 million 
pounds this year. 


A moderate decrease occurred in 
- Africa whereas record crops were 
harvested in Europe, North America, 
and South America. The decline in 
Asia’s harvest is attributed to floods in 
China which brought that couniry’s 
harvest down from 106,000 million 
pounds last year to 98,000 million 
pounds this year; unsettled conditions 
in Burma and Indochina, which brought 
about a 16 per cent fall in Burma’s 
production and an increasing decline 
in Indochina’s production, which is 
only 84 per cent of prewar average. 
There were also slight declines in 
Pakistan and Korea. » 


Total rice production of Asia’s sur- 
plus area—Thailand Burma, and Indo- 
china — is estimated at 33,000 million 
pounds, a_ reduction of 1,800 million 
from the preceding year and 7,000 less 
than the prewar average. 


Thailand is the only country in this 
area where production has continued 
to increase since the war, and indica- 
tions are the harvest was above the 
prewar average. The reported acreage 
increased in 1929, despite lack of rain 
which delayed planting, and favorable 
growing weather resulted in another 
bumper crop. The official estimate of 
production is 11,850 million pounds. 


Production in the Philippines showed 
a gain of 4 per cent from the preceding 
year’s record. Rice acreage has in- 
creased steadily since the war, from 4.1 
million acres in 1945-46 to 5.5 million 
acres in 1949-50. | 


‘during planting season 


Favorable weather in the Malayan 
Union resulted in a record crop from a 
record acreage. 

The official estimate of production of 
India’s reported areas is 73,693 million 
pounds, a slight gain over 73, 061 mil- 
lion in the year before. Rice crops of 
Pakistan increased about 200,000 acres, 
but unfavorable weather and plant 
diseases caused a moderate decline in 
the harvest compared with last year. 

Good weather in Japan resulted in 
the largest crop in 20 years. 

Drought conditions in South Korea 
reduced the 
acreage 6 per cent, but the yield per 
acre was only slightly less than in the 
year before. 

Europe’s 1949 crop was only slightly 
larger than in 1948, but well above the 
prewar average. Its rough rice pro- 
duction is estimated at 2,500 million 
pounds compared with 2,480 million a 
year earlier. 


The record rice production of the 
Western hemisphere in 1949-50 is 
estimated at 13,400 million pounds, 
slightly larger than in the year before, 
and about double the 6,800 million be- 
fore the war. Above-average yields 
were harvested in both Brazil and the 
United States, whose combined pro- 
ductions account for three-fourths of 
the hemisphere’s total. 

The United States in 1949 produced 
a record rough rice crop of 4,000 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 2,200 mil- 
lion before the war. Despite the small 
United States output as compared with 
world production, rice has become an 
important crop of the American farmer 
and is an outstanding example of a 
crop in which United States farmers 
have greatly expanded production and 
have enjoyed greatly increased prices 
and expanded foreign outlets in the 
past decade, according to Stanley An- 
drews, Director of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

In 1948-49 the United States con- 
sumed domestically about 50 per cent 
of the total crop, exported about 40 


per cent, and shipped approximately 
i0 per cent to United States’ posses- 
sions. The United States in coming 
months is faced with the problem of 
where to market its surplus rice, An- 
drews stated. The population of Asia 
has increased about ten per cent 
whereas rice production in that area 
was 3 per cent more this year than 
last year. Per capita rice consumption 
in the Asian countries, therefore, is not 
as high as prewar. 


Because of necessity, many areas 
once totally rice consuming are eating 
wheat, corn, millet, grain sorghums 
and dried beans. There has been ship- 
ped into the Orient from the West, 
principally the United States, and 
principally to Japan, China and some 
of the Commonwealth areas, about 4.5 
million tons of wheat and other grains 
per year since 1941 compared with just 
a little over a million tons average 
prewar. 


‘Exportable supplies of rice in the 
Far East are about one-third of prewar 


or about 6,000 million pounds against 


prewar of 18,000 million. 

Asia can absorb most of the surplus 
production of the United States—given 
competitive prices and the means with . 
which to buy it, Andrews said. In 
other words, Asia, now and in the 
reasonably distant future, will need 
considerable American rice if her vast, 


growing populations eat anything near 


the quantity of rice consumed per 
capita prewar. 

It will be necessary for Japan to 
come to America for about a million 
tons of her food in the future. Korea, 
which during prewar years shipped as 
much as 500,000 tons to Japan per year, 
now will ship barely 100,000 to 200,000 
tons, since she is now consuming her 
rice domestically. 

With a_ closing of the “trade gap” 
between the United States over-all 
exports and imports through greater 
imports on the part of the United 
States, and with more economical pro- 
duction of rice through improved 
technology, the surplus rice production 
of the United States would be readily 
available to importing rice countries. 


King’s Building, 2nd Floor, 


HARRIMAN REALTY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS & VALUERS, ESTATE & 


PROPERTY AGENTS 


Expert advice willingly given on all matters connected with 
the sale, purchase, renting, or letting of houses and land. 


MORTGAGES ARRANGED. 


Telephone: 31255 Hongkong. 
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The Trade of Hongkong in May and in the first five months 1950 


Report by Department of Commerce and Industry and Supplies 
and Distribution for the month of May, 1950. 


1. THE COLONY’S TRADE 


The trade figures for the month show 
a startling increase over those for 
April. The total volume at $563 mil- 
lions shows an increase of 18.4%. Im- 
ports at $298 millions were up by 
20.5%, and exports at $266 millions up 
by 16.2%. 

It is gratifying to observe that much 
of the increase was directly due to 
trade with China. Figures for the 
various sections of China and for 
Macao are as follows (in Millions of 


dollars), last month’s figures being 
shown in brackets — | 
Imports Exports Total 
China, North 44(26) 42 (37) 86 (63) 
China, Middle 5( 5) 24.5(34) 29.5(39) 
China, South 31(18) 10 (12.5) 41 (30.5). 
Total 88(56) 94.5(101.5) 182.5(157.5) 


The figure of $44,310,449 for imports 
from North China is a record. Almost 
half — $21,836,540 — of this total was 
accounted by Pig’s Bristles, and it is 
interesting to note that exports of this 
commodiy to the U.S.A. during the 
month were valued at $13,273,365. 


Another large item in imports from 
North China was eggs, the value being 
just short of $2 millions. These eggs 
have been retailing at from 10 to 14 
to the dollar. 

Imports from South China of Tea- 
seed Oil and Wood Oil were doubled. 


Imports of Pig’s Bristles from this 
source quadrupled. 

Exports to North China are the third 
highest on record. Of the total of 
$41,726,651, no less than $23,847,791 
was in respect of raw cotton. Motor 
spirit and light oil exports to the same 
source were valued at just over $3 
millions. 

The decrease in trade with Middle 
China is largely accounted for by a 
heavy fall in exports to Formosa, from 
$27.1 millions to $19.6 millions. 


It is noteworthy that despite the fall, 
exports of cigarettes to Middle China 
increased from the small figure of 
$113,835 in April tq no less than 
$2,372,873 in May. Of this latter 
figure, Formosa took $2,218,063. 


Exports to South China showed a 
general all round fall with the excep- 
tion of motor spirit, which trebled in 
value to almost $3%4 millions. 


Figures for trade with China and 
Macao for the first five months of 1950 
are as follows:— 


Imports Exports Balance 
China, North .... 163 189 26 
China, Middle... 31 157 126 
CHINA, «is 84 
37 108 71 


During the same period imports of 
treasure from these countries exceeded 
exports by approximately $334 mil- 
lions. 

Figures in millions of dollars for 
trade with specific localities of China 
or by specific routes are as follows:— 


Imports Exports 

~ South China (by Iand) 26.7(12.9)  8.7(10.0) 
Shanghai (by rail) 0.3(3.4) 0.9(2.7) 


Shanghai (by sea) .... 1.0(?) 0.4(?) 
Hainan 0.03(0.2) 0.4(2.4) 
(Last month’s figures in ‘brackets) 


Other notable features of the month 
were — 


United Kingdem 

Exports increased by almost 50%, 
largely due again to teaseed oil, but. 
also to the products of local factories. 


Hongkong Airport: Traffic of Regular Users in May 1950. 


Arrivals Departures ‘ 
No. of Passen- Mail Freight No. of Passen- Mail Freight 
A/c gers (Kgs.) (Kgs.) A/c gers (Kgs.) (Kgs.) 
B.O.A.C. ; 28 412 8326 15766 28 582 7896 19931 
H.K. AIRWAYS 25 190 245 700 25 269 879 18840 
34 557 14 8155 33 787 1 8378 
Cra... 42 381 266 10735 45 913 1157 10571 
8 13 244 256 5061 33 501 2736 4490 
ak. 31 172 1149 1341 27 164 - 9 19634 
P.O.ASS. 9 138 238 1156 14 211 113 8612. 
eS Sa 3 nil nil nil 3 nil nil nil 
S.A.F.E. 4 102 108 1845 4 94 nil 427 
A. FRANCE 13 481 322 1149 14 461 525 656 
‘5 55 3 299 nil 1615 
M.A.T.CO. 1 nil nil nil 1 nil nil 8 
C.P.A.L. 9) 25 100 1748 4 116 335 87 
QUANTAS 2 9 51 906 2 20 90 84 
Hongkong Aviation Returns 
for May 1950 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 595.3 — 9,591.7 9,381.6 13,726%  13,649%, 42,920 100,985.58" 
Monthly averages for 1949 1,061.6 1,057.5 12,245.8 13,312.4 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
253 250 3,151 4,012 11,196 11,746 43,350 59,200 
PEE 197 203 2,604 2,934 9,761 10,666 35,942 59,869 
March 256 250 3,290 3,819 11,310 13,273 43,941 63,164 
238 239 2,669 3,952 10,200 13,303 30,860 80,834 
220 225 2,770 4,298 11,113 13,746 48,859 93,438 
| Total aircraft for Jan.-May 1950 in and out: 2,333; total passengers: 33,499; total mail: 116,314 kgs.; total. 
freight: 559.4 metric tons. 
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‘Malaya 


Exports increased from $24% mil- 
lions to $304 millions, the increase 
being spread over a large range of 
commodities. 


‘Pakistan 


Exports increased from $2 millions 


to $6 millions, of which figure cotton 
yarn accounted for 62%. 


Holland 


Exports showed a very large increase 
from a little over $142 millions to just 
over $11 millions. The main items 


were — 
‘(Oil seed cake, etc. ..\.... $1,906,251 
Groundnuts, shelled ...... 4,012,465 


Groundnut oil 2,152,420 


U.S.A. 


Exports almost exactly doubled to 
$29 millions, of which total over $13 
millions was accounted for by Pig’s 
Bristles and $4% millions by Wood 
Oil. Imports increased from $43 mil- 


lions to $6912 millions, most of the in- 


crease being attributable to tobacco 
leaf, pharmaceuticals, and raw cotton. 


‘Burma 


A considerable increase in imports 
from Burma is accounted for by a 
shipment of Government rice. 


Korea, North and: South 


It is noticeable that whereas trade © 


‘with South Korea has remained steady 
this year, that with North Korea has 
fallen away considerably. Compara- 
tive figures for the first five months of 
1949 and 1950 are’ as follows:— 


Total Trade 
Jan.-May 1950 Jan.-May 1949 


$23,941,048 $53,549,860 
$40,682,094 $45,654,723 


Korea, North 
Korea, South 


The trade in China products is 
worthy of note. 

The following are the details of the 
main imports — 


The U.S.A. alone took Pig’s Bristles 
to the value of $13,273,365 and Wood 
Oil to the value of $4,320,526, and the 
United Kingdom again was the princi- 
pal buyer of Teaseed Oil, taking ship- 
ments to the value of $7,331,681. 

Another commodity of importance in 
the Colony’s trade is raw _ cotton. 
China took from us raw cotton to the 
value of $23,900,791. The U.S.A. sup- 
plied this commodity to the value of 
$11,838,622, and Pakistan $3,964,318. 


JAPANESE TRADE 


It was announced that as from the 
22nd May exchange for imports from 
Japan would be freely granted to bona- 
fide traders. This step, which was 
rendered possible by an increase in the 
volume of exports coupled with a con- 
servative import policy during recent 
months, has m. de it possible to abolish 
the “return” exchange and exchange 
allocation systems which given 
cause for much feeling in the past. 

The success or otherwise of this step 
cannot be judged for some weeks to 
come. . 


REVENUE 


Revenue collected during May was 
almost exactly the same as in April. 
The duty on American cigarettes show- 
ed an increase of 87%. 

Illicit stills found totalled 48, of 
which all but one were in the Cha Kwo 
Ling district. Constant raids in this 
area seem to produce no lasting result. 
Only two arrests with convictions were 
cbtained. 


Hongkong Aviation Report for May 1950. 


Arrivals Departures 
Passengers Mail Freight Passengers Mail Freight 

(Kgs.) (Kgs.) (Kgs.) (Kgs.) 

United Kingdom . 57 5100 6830 144 4506 5371 
66 113 2060 130 26 388 
Middle East ..... 45 567 876 115 418 953 
64 138 162 51 174 343 
29 194 99 63 422 3532 
singapore ...... 156 1872 4049 237 1496 13656 
 .....:. 541 527 6057 564 232 9853 
French Indochina 563 322 1155 508 507 780 
Macao. NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL 8 
Philippines ..... 484 308 7466 1306 803 6237 
MN 339 431 10972 407 1837 5594 
30 NIL 5509 157 2205 5106 
6 51 906 17 82 39 
350 1394 1746 401 890 40351 
30 NIL 354 95 83 1175 
10 96 103 335 52 
2770 11113 48859 4298 13746. 93438 


Wo. of aircraft arriving: 220. 


No. of aircraft departing: 225. 


SUPPLIES 


(a) Rice 


Issues totalled 14,277 tons against 
receipts’ of 9,528 tons. Receipts in- 
cluded 2,583 tons from Burma, and a 
further consignment of 5,417 tons from | 
this source is expected in June. The 
storage problem has necessitated de- 
ferment of some shipments from Thai- 
land until the new Government go- 
downs now under construction can be 
completed. 


Offtake during the main rationing 
periods was 40% for Al Super (100% 
broken), 95% for 15% broken, and 
92% for 5% broken. Rice was readi- 
ly available on the free market, which 
was supplied not only with 2,000 tons 
of 100% whole rice imported from 
Bangkok through commercial channels, 
but also with Delta and Siamese rice 
from China and Macao. The price of: 
free market rice has now fallen to its 
lowest level since November 1949. 


A new agreement has been concluded 
with Messrs. Wing Wo Hing, the Gov- 
ernment wholesale distributors. This 
should result in much more efficient 
distribution at less cost. 


(b) Flour 
Importers took up only 51% of their 
quotas, but in addition 1,100 tons were 


sold by public tender after discovery 
that it had become infested. 


Stocks at 7,591 tons are somewhat 
high in view of the excessive commer- 
cial stocks held in the Colony. 


(c) Sugar 
Importers took up their full quotas. 


(d) Meat. 


The stock is now adequate for six 
months’ consumption at the 
rate. 


(e) Coal 
Stocks at the end of month totalled 


53,206 tons. Approximately 18,000 tons 
were sold. 


INDUSTRY 


A start was made in reducing the: 
stock of cotton yarn held by this Sec- 
tion of the Supplies & Distribution De- 
partment, with the sale to Burma of 
4,420 bales of Japanese yarn at a price 
which is considered satisfactory in the 
circumstances. 


DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Seizures of heroin fell off consider- 
ably, but there was a large seizure of 
crude morphine. A total of 217 ounces 
was found in the skilfully concealed 
false sides and bottoms of the two suit- 
cases of a passenger at Kowloon Rail- 
way Station. 


Information was to the effect that 
the drug was in transit through the 
Colony. The carrier received a sentence 
of 9 months hard labour. _ 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH FAR 
EASTERN & S. E. ASIAN 
. COUNTRIES IN APRIL 1950 


IMPORTS 


Value of Imports and Percentage of 
total Imports into Hongkong 


April, 1950 
% of Total 

Sources $ Trade 
74,368 .03 
328,870 Lo 
fr. indochina ..  . 1,677,295 
India & Pakistan 17,780,272 
Philippines 871,210 
17,118,218 6.93 
U.S. of Indonesia 6,141,713 2.49 

Total S.E. Asia 7 

Region 49,639,007 20.09 
North China (incl. 

Manchuria) .. 26,277,629 10.63 
Middle China .. 4,765,352 1.93 
South a 18,062,867 7.30 
North Korea 2,560,594 1.04 
South 2,937,010 1.03 

Total N.E. Asia 

Region 94,203,452 21.93 
Total Trade of 
Hongkong 247,116,248 100.00 
EXPORTS 


Value of Exports and Percentage of 
Total from Hongkong 


Destinations 
Burma 
Fr. Indochina .. 
India & Pakistan 
Philippines 

....<. 
U.S. of Indonesia 


Total S.E. Asia 
Region 


North China (incl. 


Manchuria) 
Middle China .. 
south 
North Korea 
South Korea 

Total N.E. Asia 

Region 


Total Trade of 
Hongkong 


April, 1950 
% of Total 

Trade 
1,111,500 49 
444 981 19 
2,981,433 1.30 
2,586,081 1.13 
24,554,490 10.73 
9,850,754 2.56 
7,384,642 3.23 
13,420,390 5.87 
58,334,271 25.50 
36,613,461 16.00 
34,395,147 15.04 
12,554,557 5.49 
2,772,078 1.21 
86,335,243 37.74 
228,740,156 100.00 


Hongkong Imports of Cotton Yarn 


India 


April 
1950 
lbs. 

179,593 

1,186,100 


1,365,693 


Hongkong’s Trade in May and for the first 
5 months 1950. 


The Statistical Office of the Department of Commerce & Industry reports that 
imports of merchandise into the Colony of Hongkong during the month of May, 1950 
amounted to a declared value of $297,652,066 as compared with $318,344,587 in the month 


of May, 1949. 
1949 


The figures include Government sponsored cargoes 
Exports of merchandise totalled $265,772,409 as compared with 


"$219,285,106 in May, 


Imports during the first five months of 1950 amounted to $1,394,277,842 as com- 
pared with $1,021,465,686 in the first five months of 


1949. 
Exports totalled $1,162,446,595 as compared with $818,450,770. 


Trade in May 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF§ MERCHANDISE 
BY COUNTRIES 


COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS FROM 


EXPORTS TO 


May May May May 

1950 1949 1950 1949 

$ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ....... 36,388,288 49,022,067 25,677,371 13,560,800 
2,903,853 2,794,531 630,691 2,849,382 
5,844,224 5,922,735 30,563,113 21,040,088 
New Zealand ......... 64,643 78,504 — 271,994 319,503 
1,051,418 1,782,936 1,150,878 761,950 
3,969,318 455,824 5,998,981 2,104,521 
489,051 2,340,641 544,903 2,018,444 
— — 806,915 886,089 

British Commonwealth, 

Central America .......: 146,654 34,496 626,312 558,087 

Czechoslovakia ........ 1,032,138 703,643 
430,450 22,384 1,155,958 195,260 
686,684 200,680 — — 
4,756,835 4,593,487 453,220 680,153 
French Indochina ....... 1,890,898 2,817,342 2,556,613 2,979,562 
3,526,935 605,911 2,704,988 3,774,790 
4,743,511 3,680,364 11,062,236 924,753 
1,508,285 1,697,659 481,159 572,347 

2,225,709 2,399,335 601,044 156,567 
eae 4,500 33,900 49,078 93,706 
1,500 — 14,123 16,117 
1,933,967 2,509,412 9,793,503 13,370,598 
42,529 110,960 — — 
178,013 55,238 59,112 6,400 
Portuguese East Africa .. 695,520 29,782 121,654 243,830 
2,310 999,261 2,336,922 359,440 
5,117,370 5,465,670 620,059 91,143 
15,686,048 7,617,832 5,178,572 19,498,879 
5,053,280 3,494,169 11,527,637 7,002,319 

297,652,066 318,344,587 265,772,409 219,285,106 

Total Br. Common- 

68,080,747 78,094,769 72,288,613 57,677,626 

Total Foreign 229,571,319 240,249,818 193,483,796 


161,607,480 
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Trade for the first five months 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
BY COUNTRIES 


COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS FROM 


EXPORTS TO 


lst5 months months lst5 months lst 5 months 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ........ 188,603,257 152,006,626 | 76,929,377 64,239,917 
35,305,131 20,056,042 126,654,598 84,939,110 
652,463 389,159 1,380,092 904,312 
5,480,881 5,146,787 4,443,296 2,984,345 
s 36,667,596 730,336 19,702,101 44,543,339 
5,879,284 9,929,958 2,711,623 5,691,605 
British Commonwealth, | 
4,436,456 1,415,220 80,898 17,660 
2,670,438 11,230,444 4,869,024 9,789,677 
Central America ........ 676,831 258,495 2,627,346 1,809,273 
31,080,911 15,527,674 156,804,833 17,672,472 
‘(Czechoslovakia .......... 6,464,761 2.934.585 1,815 
2,124,122 858,677 4,660,909 1,934,132 
1,830,761 767,626 12,895 29,280 
22,768,349 14,019,684 2,922,254 5,156,094 
French Indochina........ 9,581,467 7,498,288 9,384,993 8,491,110 
10,493,057 5,087,045 3,060,643 5,605,123 
24,530,435 37,790,972 49,530,487 31,858,341 
mores, Norte 17,142,322 26,510,328 6,798,726 27,039,532 
20,059,862 16,971,818 20,622,232 28,682,845 
36,961,888 40,557,084 108,218,984 62,260,892 
14,642,408 5,407,342 2,645,064 2,925,141 
150,600 37,668 324,436 2,013,241 
Portuguese East Africa .. 705,020 45,782 936,894 962,204 
South America ......... 186,672 1,864,808 8,107,204 1,936,813 
370,676 232,199 69,000 179,896 
13,354,566 7,514,596 2,950,587 1,848,936 
25,817,589 22,250,645 1,429,666 379,191 
67,045,787 43,460,733 30,334,110 80,875,172 
6,000 — 523,666 943,818 
282,482,880 216,262,540 92,385,137 67,163,181 
U. &. of indonesia ...... 28,659,737 13,464,930 39,270,081 31,792,437 
11,353,697 10,216,915 11,735,711 7,108,904 
Total Br. Common- | 
448,791,995 256,497,052 270,559,053 258,091,059 
Total Foreign ...... 945,485,847 764,968,634 891,887,542 


560,359,711 


Hongkong Imports of Cotton Piece 


Goods | 

April 

1950 

Yds. 
British North Borneo ...... 2,127 


Note:—The unit of measurement is 
piece lengths in yards, since no 
data are available on widths to 
enable measurement to be made 
in square yards. Widths vary 
from 54 inches to 27 inches. 


Exports of Cotton & Rayon Piece Goods 
From Hongkong 


April 
COTTON PIECE GOODS 1950 | 
Yds. 

222,866 
Metavya CBritigsh). 1,506,784 
British Hast Africa ........ 16,000 
British South Africa ...... 25,640 
British North Borneo ...... 72,634 
British West Indies ....... 65,120 
British Commonwealth of 

United States of Indonesia .. 61,200 
6,681 

RAYON PIECE GOODS .... 575,621 
RAYON MIXTURES PIECE 


Hongkong Imports of Rayon & Rayon 


Mixtures 

April 

1950 

Yds. 
3,033 
Swede: 16,699 
4,949 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1950 Fo 
WOOD OIL IN DRUMS 


WOLFRAM 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ ‘Piculs $ 
United Kingdom .. — 957 260,176 United Kingdom .. — 3,914 613,709 
84 22,090 957 260,176 New Zealand ..... 990 105,976 
| North Borneo _- —— 20 3,796 
South Africa ..... — — 269 48,415 
Br. Commonwealth, 
Malaya 25 4,962 China, North 5,176 919,400 — 
Total .......--. 59 12,062 — 40382 721,388 
as — — 6 1,134 
China, Middle — — 25 14,080 — — 168 29,432 
— — 284 49,800 
TIN INGOTS, NOT ELSEWHERE STATED WOOD OIL IN BULK | 
Malaya’ .......... 218 125,300. — United Kingdom .. 6,981 1,169,123 
China, South 21,140 3,902,238 
21,140 3,902,238 32,607 5,439,849 
TINNED PLATES 
United Kingdom .. 10,282 741,869 — 5 OTHER OILS FROM SEEDS, NUTS AND KERNELS. 
Chine. North ..... — — 336 38,240 United Kingdom .. 69 9,100 333 25,661 
— — 17 1,500 China, South 526 112,000 8 1,300 
— — 30 6,842 — — 7 930 
17,351 808,570 U. S. of Indonesia 168 22,400 — — 
28,543 1,621,589 383 46,582 
767 144,313 348 27,891 
ANISEED OIL 
CASSIA OIL 
Imports Exports United Kingdom .. — — 3 4,750 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value North Borneo .... wens ions 9 14,220 
Piculs $ Piculs $ China, South ..... 9 3,000 ~- — 
United Kingdom .. 224 137,059 2.200 
south Africa ..... — — 3 2,016 : 
China, South ..... 121 69,000 — 
99 67,762 COCO-NUT (COPRA IL, REFINED 
Fr.. Indochina 91 56,900 17 11,244... 
— — 16 10,080 North Borneo ..... 70 7,000 
34 17,400 — — China, Middle... — — 1,391 166,269 
Philippines ...... — 5 5 540 59 2,880 
mewitzerland ...... — oe 8 5,753 Korea, South .... — — 457 56,714 
Sas caw 246 143,300 959 606,571 1,251 137,040 2,366 275,348 


| 
| 
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BRISTLES 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Bee 
Countries ayo org Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Ouseniian Value 
iculs $ Piculs $ Piculs § Piculs 
United Kingdom .. — — 48,854 7,331,681 United Kingdom .. — — 

China, South 57,467 8,509,777 — “20 "30°710 

— — 454 72,189 China, North 5,040 21,836,540 

Macao 1,448 202,855 — » South 1,853 1,705,182 — 
58,915 8,712,632 49,461 7,428,870 Korea, South ..... 
| WOU 6,923 23,626,722 4,314 

59 7,404 1,181 139,998 
North Borneo ..... — 9 1,183 
China, North ..... 10614 2286257 — win North Borneo .... 650 68,000 — — 

249 43,680 1,251 150,318 Br. Commonwealth, 

South 3.353 395,049 144 18,600 Other , 168 26,656 — 
17,004 2.162496. “Aina, North ..... — 7,678 655,232 
2 210 2,661 315,735 » Middle 21 4,690 
Thellend §........ 3,890 569620 — » South 470 52,700 

27,369 3,272,607 32,978 3,980,234 4 Indonesia 3,474 498840 — 

North 2,980 307,173 
SESAMUM OIL | 
West. Indies -...... — 1 98 13 396 
Br. Commonwealth, Phili ines 1 "150 

— — 1 110 
Central America .. — — 1 194 | 
— — 7 1,512 
Philippines ...... 7 750 

South America 2 345 — — 45 2,380 

Exports of Hongkong Manufactured Commodities 

for May 1950. | 923,710: 

During May, locally manufactured lion (April $2.7 m.), knitted wares 
goods exported from Hongkong under taking second place with $2.1 m. ($3.5 
Imperial Preference Certificate and m.), and rubber shoes and cotton piece Br. Empire Other ............... pine 
Certificate of Origin amounted in value goods coming third and fourth with Br. West Africa ................-. 623,386 
to HK$13,870,679; this figure shows $1.2 m. and $1.1 m. respectively 327,900 
drop of $2,350,463 below the figure for m. and $953,147). 283,802. 
April ($16.2 ~million) although it is The following table gives compara-  nion of South Africa .......... 278,215. 
above the March amount of $11.7 m. tive figures of the principal exports qpailand ............0ceeeeeeeees 235,841 
_ Shirts and clothing took first place for the first five month of 1950:— ree ee 171,111 

Exports to the United Kingdom took ($154,663), Malaya $932,710 ($604,281), 22,166 
the lead with a value of $6.56 m. (April British West Indies $854,575 ($896,671) SE ae a ane $13,870,679 


$8.4 m.), followed by Pakistan $1.19 m. 


and Australia $725,376 ($903,486). 


| 
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Imperial Preference Certificates and 
Certificates of Origin issued 
‘during May 1950 


Shirts, & Clothing 46,374 doz. 3,089,578 
Knitted Wares 110,534 doz. 2,130,768 
Rubber Shoes 499,551 pairs 1,233,932 
Cotton Piece Goods 859,883 yds. 1,065,890 
Enamel Wares 185,136 doz. 998,883 
Towels 71,972 doz. 650,030 
Flashlights Torches 34,557 doz. 598,778 
Matches 27,533,600 boxes 590,723 
Cotton Yarn 482 balls 482,918 
Buttons 9,930 gr.grs. 218,259 
519 lbs. ) 
_ Proprietary Medicines 3,000 bottles) 206,093 
79,900 doz. ) 
Umbrellas 6,824 doz. 190,471 
Cigarettes Z 333 c/s 179,820 
Socks 23,152 doz. 159,902 
Printed Paper 25,259,000 pcs. 157,971 
Bulbs for | 
Flashlights 3,284,640 pcs. 157,812 
Feathers 259 pcls. 148,788 
Toys 6 sets) 139,313 
32,315 doz.) | 
Watch Bands 9,526 doz. 131,081 
Hurricane Lamps 3,870 doz. 120,481 
Vacuum flasks | 4,870 doz. 82,291 
21 crates) 
Rattan Cane & Peel 240 sets ) 78,902 
661 bales, ) 
Camphor Tablets 24,814 lbs. 78,603 
Rain Coats 475 doz. 76,612 
Fire Crackers 926 c/s 66,693 
Cosmetics Perfumery 20,200 doz. 65,924 
Embroidery 1,945 doz. 64,712 
536 sets 
Canned and 
Preserved 37,989 lbs. 60,018 
Kerosene Lamps 2,906 doz. 56,659 
Leather Wares 4,319 doz. 49,618 
Leather Shoes 8,759 pair 49,235 
Silkk & Mill Art 13,615 yds. — 44,601 
Lacquers 26,644 lbs. 38,563 
Handkerchiefs 8,100 doz. 38,122 
Groundnut Oil 182 pcls. 31,780 
Glass Ware 10,721 doz. 30,398 
Rattan Ware 22,348 pcs. ) 
900 ft.) 
sq. ft. 
652 sets ) 30,052 
18 crates) 
| 336 doz. ) 

- Machinery 11 Nos. 27,976 
Batteries _ 14,260 doz. 24,192 
Mosquito Destroyer 65,600 boxes 23,098 
Tron, Charcoal 250 doz. 15,459 
Shoe Laces 2,610 pairs 14,912 
Tea 1,481 lbs. 14,168 
Ropes 10,329 Ibs. 12,470 
Camphorwood Chests 202 pcs.) 14,032 

5 sets) 
Mats & Matting 125 bales 9,100 
Tooth Brush 144 gross 8,128 
Printed Cloth 400 doz. ) 8,040 

4,000 yds. ) 
Needles 1,750,000 pieces 6,275 
Seagrass Twine 80 bales 5,760 

Hard Wares 200 gross) 

550 doz. ) 

520 sets ) 

2,052 lbs. ) 
Ginger 10,148 lbs. 5,408 
Gourmet Powder 19 doz. 4,539 
Pencils . §50 gross 4,085 
Bean Stick 1,680 lbs. 902 
Rubber Wares 240 doz. 3,690 
Candles 6,250 doz. 2,241 
Soap 5,000 lbs. 1,089 
Aerated Water 200 doz. 716 
Birds Nests 30 Ibs. 675 
Total $13,870,679 


The monthly values of locally manu- 
factured goods exported under  I.P.C. 
and C.O. from November 1949 to the 
end of May 1950 were as under:— 


‘1949 
1950 


Hongkong’s Imports & Exports for 1949 
FERTILIZERS, RAW SILK, SILK WASTE, BIRDS’ NESTS 


FERTILIZERS 


Trade in Fertilizers of all kinds dur- 
ing 1949 reached a total value of 
$39,385,334; imports came to $21,304,138 
and exports to $18,081,216, or an im- 
port excess of $3,222,922. 

Belgium was the chief supplier, im- 
ports from that source amounting to 
$5.8 million, North Korea came next 
with $4.3 million, Canada third with 
$3.5 m. and Great Britain fourth with 
$3.1 m., while imports from the USA 
came to $1.2 m., from the USSR to $1.1 
m. and from Germany to $1 m. 

Exports went principally to Central 
China in amount of $10.7 m., South 
China (including Macao) taking up to 
$5.8 m. in value. 


Fertilizers (all kinds) 


Imports 

Belgi 
Canada ee ee 3,526,912 

Exports 

South Korea ....... 83,760 

Monthly Imports and Exports 

$ $ 
Jan. 305,552 1,116,204 

3,056,947 1,516,448 


Following are details of Imperial 
Preference Certificates and Certificates 
of Origin issued during the first five 
months of 1950:— 


Cem. 


SILK WASTE 


Hongkong’s dealings in Silk Waste 
last year were badly affected by the 
hindrances placed in the way of pro- 
ducers as a result of the chaotic condi- 
tions and uncertainty following world 
war II and the Chinese civil war. The 
bulk of the supplies from Chungking 
and Shanghai are exported abroad 
direct; consequently most of the silk 
waste handled in Hongkong comes 
from South China, and though accept- 
able is not up to the best standards in 
quality. Korean silk waste is also 
despatched to Hongkong for shipment, 
but can only be obtained on a barter 
basis. 

During 1949, Hongkong’s total trade 
in silk waste amounted to 22,559 piculs 
at $6,142,774; ‘imports came to 8462 
piculs at $1.56 million and exports to 
14,097 piculs at $4.56 m., or an export 
excess of 5635 piculs valued at $3.02 m. 

Imports were mainly from South 
China, 3457 piculs at $639,102, and 
South Korea, 14,097 piculs at $4.58 m. 

Exports went principally to France, 
6438 piculs at $2.13 m., and Italy, 2302 
piculs at $892,366. 


Silk Waste 
Imports 
Piculs $ 

Exports 
Piculs $ 

United Kingdom ........ 100 41,750 


Monthly Imports and Exports 


Piculs $ Piculs $ 

Jan. 441 65,785 1,349 332,293 
Feb. 353 64,100 576 231,301 
Mar. 678 148,240 1,752 356,114 
Apr. 903. 107,825 716 322,534 
May 1,521 226,747 "52 285,633 
June 302 42,951 864 301,737 
July 294 54,51 1,126 348,748 
Aug 613 117,063 1,049 376,868 
Sept 1,549 265,690 1,477 373,029 
1,068 567 1,659 8,080 
Nov 54,447 1,233 453,893 
Dec 455 163,531 1,484 649,368 

Total ... 8,462 1,563,446 14,097 4,579,328 
RAW SILK 


Raw Silk was formerly one of the 
important exports from China, as well 
as through Hongkong, but lack of care 
on the part of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment to see that the standard was 
maintained, together with the chaotic 
conditions caused through the last war | 
and the change in government, have 


; * 
» 
. f ~ 
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brought about a considerable reduction 
in output. The change is emphasised 
in the figures of imports of raw silk 
from South China into Hongkong, 
which last year came to only 164 piculs, 
whereas. before the war over 3,000 
piculs was exported to Hongkong from 
Kwangtung province alone. 

Imports and exports of raw silk to 
and from Hongkong in 1949 totalled 
8,470 piculs valued at $15,346,697; im- 
ports came to 3,954 piculs at $6.17 
million and exports to 4,516 piculs at 
$9.17 m., or an excess in exports of 
562 piculs valued at $3 m. 

Imports came mainly from North 
China, 2118 piculs at $3.46 m., and 
Japan, 1624 piculs at $2.49 m. 

Exports went chiefly to France, 1771 
piculs at $3.4 m., and Pakistan, 650 
piculs at $1.26 m. 


Raw Silk 
Imports 
Piculs | $ 
CHING: 164 93,433 
Exports 
Piculs $ 
United Kingdom ........ 219 453,171 
Port, 189 409,791 
Indonesia _...... 161 326,063 
South America .......... 71 165,368 
Other countries ......... 98 238,725 
Quarterly Imports and Exports 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Ist quarter 1,309 1,908,355 1,565 3,141,636 
2nd 260 436,423 333 696,390 
3rd Ma 1,511 1,995,920 1,091 2,127,268 
4th rs 874 1,829,753 1,527 3,210,952 
Total 3,954 6,170,451 4,516 9,176,246 


BIRDS’ NESTS 


Birds’ Nests, which are considered a 
great delicacy by the Chinese, have 
been prohibited as an import by the 
Communist Govt., thereby considerably 
curtailing Hongkong’ s trade in this 
product. 

During 1949 the Colony’s total trade 
in Birds’ Nests was 259,102 lbs. valued 
at $2,485,401; imports amounted to 
198,347 lbs. at $1.59 million and exports 
to 60, 755 lbs. at $897,364,—an import 
excess of 137,592 lbs. valued at $690,- 
673. 

Imports came chiefly from Malaya 
99,820 lbs. valued at $547,339, Indonesia 
57,480 lbs. at $698,764, and North 
Borneo 23,601 lbs. at $105,490. 


COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


KOREAN IMPACT ON HONGKONG 


The first reaction in local circles to 
the outbreak of hostilities in South 
Korea appeared to be slight, especially 
as business circles were of the opinion 
that no international complications 
would arise. As is known, Hongkong’s 
trade with Korea is not extensive al- 
though some people were sanguine 
that, given a period of peace, the 
Korean market could become a valu- 
able outlet for local merchandise. The 
main hindrance to a normal flow of 
trade has hitherto been the difficult 
exchange problem and the | 
restrictions while business with North 
Korea has had to be done for:the most 
part on a barter basis. 

The effect of the flare-up locally was 
noticeable in the money market when 
the price of industrial gold jumped to 
HK$279 a tael. However, it dropped 
later to $275 as compared with the 
former price of $265, and on the whole 
it could be claimed that this reaction 


was not intense as people preferred to 


wait and see what the next few hours 
or days might bring forth. 

Taking the figures for the past five 
months, it can be seen that trade with 
both North and South Korea has shown 


Exports went chiefly to the USA, 
taking 36,687 lbs. at $643,561, Macao 
(for South China). 9,877 lbs. at $95,817, 
and Malaya 5,095 Ibs. at $36,317. 


Birds’ Nests 
Imports 

Total ok 198,347 1,588,037 

Exports 
lbs. $ 

South America .......... 1,215 13,642 
Central America ........ 583 5,811 
WOW 90 909 
Other countries......... 935 12,092 


lbs. $ Ibs. $ 

Jan 2,547 26,750 6,559 71,242 
Feb. 16,388 93,859 1,178 18,737 
Mar. 19,630 138,783 1,389 22,500 
‘April 25,475 179,091 1,215 19,782 
May . 39,010 311,579 ‘ 122,948 
June  ..., 58,700 5,424 96,158 
July 18,645 217,114 4,047 56,960 
Aug. 25,286 194,385 9,320 120,052 
Sept. 11,093 133,925 7,743 . 108,760 
12,284 68,176 6 89,760 
Nov. 11,336 96,911 4,143 76,718 
Dec 7,402 68,764 4,912 93,747 

Total 198,347 1,588,037 60,755 897,364 


shipping 


a downward tendency as compared 
with the same period of 1949. This drop 
has been particularly noticeable in 
regard to North Korea where it has 
been more marked. The comparative 
figures for the first five months are as 
follows:— 


Jan.-May Jan.-May 

1950 1949 
S. Korea $40,682.064 $43,654,032 
N. Korea $23,041,042 $53,549,860 


The principal imports into Hongkong 
from North Korea covered feeding 
stuffs for animals and fertilisers, while 
exports to North Korea covered paper 
and paper pulp as well as special and 
technical textile articles. 4s far as 
South Korea was concerned, Hong- 
kong’s principal import covered. 
fishery products for food, textile 
materials, and furs (not made up). On 
the other hand, Hongkong’s exports to 
South Korea covered yarns and threads, 
chemical elements and pharmaceutical 
products. 

These figures are negligible when 
compared with Hongkong’s trade with 
other parts of the world and therefore 
even if stopped, which is not likely to 
happen, the immediate loss to the mer- 
cantile community 
disastrous. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
REPORTS 


Cotton Piece Goods & Cotton Yarn 


Activity was shown during the week 
in the Cotton Piece Goods market by 
dealers from Taiwan. Merchants from. 
Pakistan were also actively purchasing, 
Grey Sheeting and White 
anticipation of the lifting of restrictions, 


should not prove 


on such imports by the Pakistani au- 


thorities. Prices 


accordingly showed: 


an upward tendency, with dealers re-. 


fusing to come down and _ 0buyers, 
towards the close holding back under 
the impression that the increases were 
only temporary. Apart from the twm 
items mentioned, other piece goods re-- 
mained dull with falling prices in some 
instances. Prices at the close were as 
follows: Grey Sheeting, Mammoth 
Bird, Prosperous, Flower & Bird 38” 
and Fairy Eagle all improved to $41.50 
per piece, Butterfly & Globe, Dragon 
Head and Fancy Butterfly rose to $42, 
Peacock rose to $42.50, Hung Fuk 
fetched $44, while. Japanese 2023. sold’ 
at $41 per piece; White Cloth, Foun-. 
tain Hill and Parachute improved to: 
$46 per piece, Hsun Liang Yu (Lady om 
Horseback) rose to $42.50 and Hop. 
Fung to $41.50 per piece. 

Trading in Cotton Yarn was fairly 


brisk, with Korean dealers and local 


factories in the market. Buying was, 
however, slowed down towards the 
close by the higher prices that ruled 
in spite of the heavy stocks in hand; 
but holders. were of the opinion that 
the higher rates quoted in India stand 
in the way of any decline on the local 
market. Apparently the output of cot- 
ton yarn in India is not sufficient at 
present to meet the heavy demands 
from overseas markets and although 
orders continue to be taken, promp?¢ 


Cloth >in. 
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delivery cannot be expected. In 10 
counts, Dawn Mills rose to $700 per 
bale, Flying Peacock (Indian) fetched 
' $690, Gokak sold at $700 as did Saree 
Hanuman; in 20’s, Blue Phoenix and 
Flying Fish rose to $1150 per bale, 
Cambodia, Colaba, Flying Peacock and 
Krishna Kumar to $860, Dawn, Gokak, 
Hathising, Raguvanshi and Swadeshi to 
$870, Tug of War to $920 per bale. 


Metals 


The announcement By the Chinese 
Maritime Customs in Canton that com- 
modities already despatched to the 
mainland could be reforwarded to any 
place in China brought a stir of ac- 
tivity to the local metal market. Con- 
siderable excitement was also created 
by the heavy purchases made by the 
Communist Govt. at mid-week, estim- 
ated to have run into $3 million, of 
mill steel round bars, mild steel plates, 
galvd. mild steel sheets. (thick), galvd. 
wire and wire rods, for shipment to 
Central and North China via Canton. 
Conjecture was rife as to whether 
these purchases, made in such haste, 
could be for rehabilitation or whether 
they were intended for some military 
' purpose, such as the invasion of Tai- 
wan. Apart from the items mentioned 
above, the market was dull. Mild Steel 
Plates by the close of business had 

shown a rise all round in 4x 8 ft., 
1/32” rose to $48 per picul, 1/16” sold 
at $39, 3/32” sold at $40, %” and 3/16” 
at $30, %4” and %” at $31, 5/16” at $32 
and %” at $34 per picul; 4x 16 ft. 
5/16” rose to $33 per picul. Galvd. Mild 
Steel Sheets, thick quality, were in de- 
mand not only by the Chinese Com- 
munists, but also by dealers from Tai- 
wan: Japanese 3 x 7 ft. G24 rose to 
50 cents per lb., G26 to 60 cents and 
G28 to 62 cents per lb., while European 
3 x 8 ft. G24 fetched 49 cents per lb. 
forward and G26 59 cents forward. The 
thin quality was sought by Cantonese 
buyers: Japanese 3 x 7 ft. G30 im- 
proved to $7 per piece and 3 x 6 ft. 
to $5.60, while Belgian 3 x 7 ft. rose 


interests anticipating a revival of trade: 
Standard quality British 22% x 30%” 
G32 was quoted at $1.60 per lb., and 
British 4 x 8 ft. G16 sold at $1.65, G18 
at $1.70 and G20 was offered at $1.85 
per lb.; Japanese 3 x 8 ft., being low 
in stock, was quoted at practically the 
same level as the British, G16 at $1.60, 
G18 at $1.70, G20 at $1.80 and G22 at 
$1.90 per lb., while Japanese G18-22 
was quoted forward c.if. HK. at $1.15 
per lb.; French G18-22 forward price 
cif. HK. was $1.60 per lb. Alumini- 
um Sheets in rolls were also taken by 
local manufacturers: British coiled 


packing 24” G18/G20 rose to $1.85 per 


lb. and G22 at $1.90 per lb. Shanghai 
merchants were heavily in the market 
for Stainless Steel, but were unable to 
satisfy requirements as Hongkong does 
not hold large stocks of this metal: 
USA 3 x 10 ft. G18 rose to $4 per Ib., 
G20-22 was quoted at $4.40, 3 x 10’ 
G24 sold at $5.20, G26. at $5.40; G24 
and G26 forward price was quoted 
respectively at $3.17 and $3.47 per Ib.; 


Stainless Steel ends were offered at 
$18 per picul. Copper Sheets were also 
in demand by Shanghai merchants and 
North China interests; low stocks of 
4 x 8 ft. gave dealers ‘the opportunity 
to raise their prices: European 1/16” to 
1,” were quoted at $260 per picul, 
3/16” and %” were sold at $320 per 
picul; square sheets (European) 4 x 4 
ft. 1/32” sold at $265, while 1/16” to 
1%” were quoted at $210 per picul. 
Chinese Communist agents continued 
in the market for Copper Wire, but 
prices did not maintain their previous 
high level: G6 was quoted at $210 per 
picul G8 to G12 sold at $220, G14 to 
G18 were offered at $215, G20 stood at 
$240, G21 to G24 were firm at $245; 
used Copper Wire, with demands from 


Indian dealers and interest shown by > 


traders from China was offered at $120 
per picul. German Copper Wire in 
rods for use in electro-products, ap- 
peared for the first time on the local 
market but in G7 only, which was 
quoted at $330 per picul. 


| World-wide coverage through one channel 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
QUEENS BUILDING, FLOOR, HONGKONG. 
TELS., 34111-34112 -~34113- 34114, 

CABLES: ORIENT. 


COPENHAGEN, 


to $6.90 per piece. Mild Steel Bars Mecchis 
round, 40 ft., showed an _ increase in 
14%” and 2%” to $32, and 4” to $38 : | ‘ 
per picul. The price of Wire Rods rose 
in response to the purchases by the amburg aigon ev Yor 
Chinese Communists mentioned above: Madras Manila Havana 
British 1st Sng? 3/16” rose to $28 Bombay Cebu — Seattle 
per picul, while 7/32” and %” fetched : 
$27 per picul; French 2nd qual. 3/16”, Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
7/32” and %” rose to $21, 5/16” to $24 Karachi — Davao Montreal 
the transactions by the inese au- : hai Sao Pau 
thorities, Galvd. Wire was dull being lo 
among the items prohibited from im- uala Lumpur ennow antos 
port into China: the European- make Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
G8 to Seram ban Tientsin Bue-os Aires 
per picul, though dealers claimed tha 
no profits could be made on account Klang Harbin Durban 
of the high indent prices, G16 was ~ Penang Dairen Cape Town 
quoted at $42 per picul. Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 


Few transactions in Zinc Sheets led 
to a dull market: Polish G4 rose to 
$138 and G6 to $142 per picul, but de- 
clines were seen in G5 which was 
quoted at $145 and G6/G7 which were 
offered at $130 per picul; Belgian G2 
fell to $145 and G5 to $146 per picul. 
Aluminium Sheets were in demand by 
local factories as well as by Shanghai 
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The sinking of a vessel by striking 
a mine off Shanghai led to the loss 
among other items of a_ considerable 
quantity of Tinplate Waste, and Central 
and North China buyers were in the 
market for replacements: USA Bethle- 
hem (coke) 18” up tonnage packing 
rose to $68.50 per 200 lbs., and other 
factories’ tonnage packing to $61 per 
200 lbs. 


Glass 


Buyers from Taiwan were actively 
interested in certain specifications of 
Glass, the prices of which rose, al- 
though in other specifications the ten- 
dency was downward following the 
arrival of shipments from France and 
Czechoslovakia and with little demand 
from China: Chinese 100’ 16 oz. shock- 
proof packing rose to $23.50 per case 
and the 200’ 44 oz. to $250 per case; 
French 100’ 16-18 oz. fell to $24, Bel- 
gian 200’ 18 oz. dropped to $50 although 
the 200’ 24 oz. remained at $70, Czech 
100’ 16-18 oz. fell to $24 the forward 
price remaining at $24; French 300’ 44 
oz. best specification fell to $480 per 
case, whereas large and middle speci- 
fications rose respectively to $450 and 
$420 per case, small specification re- 
maining at $350. Plain British Safety 
Glass 44 oz. improved to $5.50 per ft. 
Straight Insulight Hollow Glass Blocks 
(British) 8 sq. in. stood at $3.90 each 


' while 6 sq. in. rose to $3 being in de- 


mand; the USA 8 sq. in. blocks rose to 
$5 each, 


Cement 


Local stocks of Japanese Hist are 
heavy and seeking an outlet, but even 
at reduced prices few transactions took 
place during the week; the spot price 
per 100 lb. bag fell to $4.70 and the 
forward rate cif. declined to $83 per 
ton,—the ex-godown price remaining 
at $92 per ton. Indochina Dragon brand 
showed a rise to $5.70 per 1 cwt. bag, 
and the 94 lb. bag stood at $5.20 al- 
though the ex-godown indent price fell 
to $4.75 per bag. Danish Bate brand 
white cement in 1 cwt. bags rose to 
$13.50 the cif. price standing at $240 
per ton. Green Island Rapid Harden- 
ing in 112 lb. bags rose to $7.60 (official 
price $7.25 per bag), and Emerald 
brand (Green Island) fetched $6.60 per 
112 lb. bag ($6.25 per bag), the 94 lb. 
bag being quoted at the official price of 
$5.35 per bag; Snowcrete British white 
cement was offered at $58 per drum of 
375 lbs. nett ($55). Snowcem Cement 
Paint (British) was offered at $58 per 
drum of 112 lbs. nett ex-godown. 


Paper 


The improvement in the local Paper 


market continued, following transac- 
tions by buyers ‘from North China, 


¢ 
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The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
| in the Colony! 


Tel: 58137/2. 


Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 


Indonesia, the Philippines, South Africa, 
Australia, Indochina, Singapore and 
Macao. North China dealers were also 
active purchasing Newsprint in reels 
for despatch to Canton and Tsingtao, 


the prices being for 52 gr. 31 in. 34 


cents per lb., 43 in. 3 cents, Norwegian 
31 in. 35 cents, while 30 in. and 42 in. 
fetched 31 cents per lb.;. Newsprint in 
sheets 50 lbs. 31 x 43” rose to $17.80 
and USSR 45 lbs. 30% x 42%” to 
$16.50 per ream. The prices of other 
papers were as follows at the close: 
Bond Paper, watermarked, 22 x 34” 
30% lbs. $20 per ream, 32 lbs. white 
$22.50, 32 lbs. coloured $23, 44-48 Ibs. 
68 cents per lb.; Bond Paper, unwater- 
marked, 26 lbs. $16.50 per ream, 32 Ibs. 
white $20.50; Duplex Board 240 Ibs. 
$148 per ream, 215 lbs. $135, 200 Ibs. 
$110 per ream; Cellophane Paper 36 x 
39 British $85 per ream, French $76, 
Italian, USA and Belgian $27, Polish 
and Czech $70 per ream; 40 x 45 Bri- 
tish $95, 40 x 51 British $115 per ream, 
36 x 39 British coloured $105 per ream, 
Tissue Paper 17 lbs. 30 x 40 $13.50 and 
13% lbs. 25 x 44 $13.30 per ream; 
Yellow Strawboard No. 8 25/33” (Hol- 
land) $390 per ton, No. 8 (Taiwan) 


$400, No. 10-16 (Holland) $460 and No. 


20-40 (Holland) $500 per ton; Wood- 
free Printing Paper 38 lbs., 42 ‘Tbs. and 


- 43-48 Ibs. white 63 cents per lb., 60-62 


lbs., 70 Ibs., 


57-75 lbs. white 56 cents 
per lb., 


100/110 lbs. 60 cents, 80 Ibs. 


White 55 cents, 90 lbs. white 57 cents 


~ 50-100 white (Japan) 48 cents per 


Rubber 


‘The decline in Singapore Rubber 
prices proved a deterrent to local buy- 
ers who hoped for a further drop, and 
business during the week was dull: 
Smoked Rubber Sheets No. 2 were quot- 
ed at $222.50 per picul, No. 3 at $215 
and No. 4 at $208.50 per picul. Sole 
Crepe Rubber from Java stood-at $320 
per picul, and from Singapore No. 2 
and No. 3 were quoted respectively at 
$275 and $265 per picul. Pale Crepe 
No. 1 and No. 2 stood at $195 and $190 
per picul. 


Vegetable Oils, Ores ana Other China 
Produce 


Local Tungoil (Woodoil) dealers are 
finding it difficult to procure supplies 


- from the mainland, owing to the re- 


quirement of the authorities in Canton 
that a direct order from abroad must 
be produced before an export permit is 
granted. Low stocks, however, and the 


prospect of a large contract being 


placed by Japanese traders, kept the 
price up. Tungoil (concentrate) was 
quoted at $155 per picul, in spite of 
the reluctance of buyers to close at this 
rate, and two-weeks’ forward rose to 
$152; the European buying offer was 
higher at £180 per ton c. & f., although 
the US c. & f. offer remained at US 
21 cents per lb.. The price of Teaseed 
oil: 4% acid, which had fallen at the 
opening of the market as the result of 
the arrival of supplies by rail from 
Canton at a lower price fixed by the 
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exporting authorities, showed an in- 
crease later on and closed at. $133 per 
picul with two-week’s forward at $132; 
the European buying offer c. & f. show- 
ed an increase to £170 per long ton. 
The 5% acid sold at $126 per picul 
with the expectation of an increase in 
price, as with hot weather conditions 
the acidity in teaseed oil is likely to 
increase thereby reducing stocks of 
low acidity. Transactions in Teaseed 
oil were few on the whole, as buyers 
hesitated to pay the higher prices. 
Rapeseed oil remained steady at $95 
per picul. Aniseed oil at first showed 
a rise to $640/$645 per picul, but later 
fell to $630, the decline being brought 
about through lack of buying interest 
which offset the low stocks. Interest 
in Cassia oil 85% was also lacking and 
the price dropped to $1450 per picul, 


the US buying offer c. & f. remaining - 
oil was: 


at US$1.80 per lb. Linseed 


likewise dull, the price falling to $105 
per picul. 


Active demands from the US for Tin 
ingots 99% brought about a_ further 
improvement in price to $590 per picul 


for the Kwangsi product and to $585 


for that from Yunnan; unfortunately 
. exporters have been unable to procure 
_gufficient supplies to fill requirements. 
Singapore Marked Banker 99.75% fell 
to $590 per picul with a falling off in 
sales. 


The announcement that imports of 
Cassia Lignea would again be permitted 
into India and Pakistan, together with 
increased buying activity on the part 
of European and American traders, 
stimulated the market. Prices also 
showed’ an increase as a result of high- 
er rates quoted at the sources of sup- 
ply: West River 84-catty packing Ist 
quality rose to $40 per picul and the 
60-catty packing lst qual. to $41, while 


the West River bulk packing sold at 
$37 per picul. Japanese dealers were 
in the market for Gallnuts, resulting 
in an improvement in price to $105 per 
picul for both the Chungking ‘2nd qual. 
and Luichow product and to $102 for 
the Korean. With Japanese interests 
out of the market for Ramie on the 
other hand, prices dropped, the West 


River fibre being offered at $165 per 


picul and the Chungking fibre at $157; 
the arrival of a considerable supply 
from Tsingtao precludes much possibi- 


lity of immediate improvement. Rosin 


also was dull and fell to $28.50 per picul 
for the East River products. Gypsum 
with little demand dropped to $18 per 
picul. Little interest was shown in 
Aniseed Star, which showed a decline 
in prices, Nanning ist qual. falling to 
$82 per picul and the Indochina Ist 
qual. to $81 per picul. 


Rice 


The downward tendency in Rice 
caused through the release on the open 
market of Government-purchased sup- 
plies, together with the arrival of 
shipments handled through commercial 
channels, continued throughout the 
week: Thailand AA Gummy Rice fell 
to $57 per picul, best quality rice from 
Thailand was quoted at $73 and $71 
per picul, broken rice from Thailand 
being offered at $31.30, while Thailand 
2nd quality A rice sold at $56 per 
picul. Un-long Chai Mei lst qual. was 
offered at $75 per picul and 2nd qual. 
at $72; Un-long See Mew (new) Ist 
qual. falling to $69 and 2nd qual. to 
$67 per picul; Victory Yau Jim (red 
line) dropped to $58.50 per picul. 


H.K. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 
MARKET REPORT 


Since the Chinese People’s Govern-- 
ment announced new regulations for 
the free import by self-provided ex- 
change for many chemicals, the mar-. 
ket here has been excited. However, 
those chemicals which are not allowed 
to be imported are still on the quiet 
side. Chemicals for rubber manufac-. 
ture, such as DPG, MBT, zinc oxide;. 
for dyeing and dyestuff manufacture, 
such as sodium hydrosulphite, phenol, 
DNCB; and for leather tanning such. 
as sodium bichromate ete. advanced’ 
in price, but caustic soda solid, potas— 
sium chlorate, and glacial acetic acid 
are still under the import ban, there- 
fore they are at a standstill or even 
dropping. When the general tone had 
improved, some steamers from Hong- 
kong contacted mines near Shanghai. 
and then the local market was adverse- 
ly affected... 

Caustic soda solid, Moved up an 
down within a narrow limit. When 
other items went up, it remained un- 
changed due to no import license be-. 
ing approved in China. ICI Crescent. 
brand 300 kg drums sold firstly from 
$84 up to $87 per drum and then back 
to $83 now, whereas the USA origin 
700 lb drums sold from $82 per drum 
up to $84, and now $77 available. 
Paraffin wax. Market firm. Moderate 
interest. AMP 160/165 fully refined 
nine slabs to one carton sold $73 per 
picul, the AMP 143/150 of the same: 
grade and packing sold from $63 down 
to $60 per picul. Semi-refined of 
AMP 128/135 100 kg machine sewn. 
mouth bags sold from $48 down to 
$47.50 per picul, whereas the wire tied! 
mouth bags of the same quality and 
packing may be obtained at $44 per 
picul. Some lots of 280 lb wooden 
barrels slack white wax sold at $39 
per picul only. Phenol. English Mon- 
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santo 448 lb drums sold from 88cts. up 
to $1.05 ver lb, and the Australia origin 
of the same packing highest sold $1.13. 
DPG. Market firm. Sellers bid higher, 
but buyers seemed unable to pay more. 
Since English Monsanto 150 lb metal 
drums sold a lot at $1.50 per lb, the 
market advanced to some extent of 
about $1.80 due to its sister rubber 
accelerator, MBT, price rise. MBT. 
Although buyers waited opportunity 
to buy cheaper, yet the market did not 
yield to them. Since previous market 
there was a lot sold at $1.35 per lb for 
the English Monsanto 224 lb metal 
drums, now the sellers did not wish to 
‘sell unless counteroffer is $1.50. 


Zinc oxide. 
‘ness has been closed. Most is South 
Africa origin white seal 50 kg bags, a 
‘small portion is of Dutch origin 24.5 
kg bags. Firstly it was sold 57cts. per 
lb, h6wever, two days later as buyers 
‘wanted it eagerly the market suddenly 


went up to T7lcts. per lb. Afterwards. 


the market gradually advanced _ to 
-83cts. Now as marine communication 
with Shanghai was threatened by 
‘mines, the market is somewhat easier, 
and it may be obtained at 78cts. 
only. Sodium’ bicarbonate. Market 
‘moved up with moderate business. It 
is an aerated water material, and 
-vand now is the time of consumption. 
‘ICI Crescent brand 100 kg bags firstly 
sold lowest $32.50 per bag, and now 
$36.50. 
‘bags sold $28 per bag, the ICI product 
is unable to advance much more. 
“Under comparison the quality of the 
latter is not much inferior to the for- 
mer. USA origin 100 lb burlap bags 
there was an offer for spot goods at 
$15.50 per bag. Evidently it is a distress 
lot, as it was indented over $20. As the 
‘France origin is the cheapest, the USA 
‘origin had no hope of selling in Hong- 
‘kong market. Boric acid. Market 
tired . As it is mostly for medicinal 
‘use, the annual requirement is rather 
‘small. The 112 lb paper bags USA 
origin sold smell lots at $28 per bag. 
‘Sulphur’ black. Market standstill 
neither up nor down with moderate 
export demands. Nationals’ No. 693 
100 catty drums sold several lots at the 
‘same price, $200 per picul. Sodium 
“‘hydrosulphite. This material is not 
only used in bleaching as_ reducing 
agent, but also as an_ée auxiliary 
chemical in vat dyeing. As rather 
‘heavy demands by North China, the 
the business concluded is quite large. 
Firstly the Czech origin 50 kg and 250 
lb drums_ sold $108 per picul. After 
‘this cheapest lot finished, the buyers 
sought the other brands. France origin 
50 kg drums sold from $112 per picul 
-up to $150, and USA origin 250 lb drums 
from $135 up to $160 per picul. As 
‘there is a broad margin of profit if 
‘exported to Shanghai, many persons 
‘are interested. However, the present 
‘figure is workable to place indent or- 
‘der with France; it is not entirely op- 
timistic fcr future market. Moreover, 
‘the Hongkong chemical market seem- 
“ed to be controlled by Chinese Peo- 
‘ple’s Government. They have the 
‘power ‘to press prices down by an- 
~znouncement of regulations or by other 


} 


Hundreds of tons busi- 


As the France origin 100 kg. 


per lb. Stearic acid. 


means if they feel the price is too high. 
Sulphur powder. This item is consi- 
dered to be the brightest feature. 
Firstly both 50 kg and 100 lb bags sold 
$6.80 per picul and then up to $7.00, 
$8.80, $11.70, and highest $14.50. Sud- 
denly as the Chinese Government 
agents in Hongkong stop their — pur- 
chases, the market quickly slid down 
to $8.50 again. As China is the only way 
for export of this material, and stock in 
Hongkong is still rather heavy, the 
market is almost completely under the 
control cf Chinese Government now. 
Sodium sulphide solid. Rather big 
business recorded. Price firstly went 
up and lately downward. English 
origin 5 cwt drums from $330 per long 
ton up to $460, and ICI Chinchin brand 
from $395 to $500, and then coming 
down to $430. The Double Key brand 
6 cwt drums from $400 to $505, and 
now is $450. Glacial acetic acid-As this 
acid is now prohibited to import into 
China, it is unable to go up with other 
items. There were several lots sold and 
price advanced a little. Canada origin 
50 lb aluminum drums sold 47 cts. per 
lb, and Italy origin 25 kg carboys sold 


from 49 cts., whereas the Dutch origin 


20 kg carboys from 52 cts. to 55 cts. 
according to quantity. DNCB. Market 
still strong. Rather big business con- 
cluded. English origin 300 kg drums 
firstly sold 55 cts. per lb up to 64 cts.. 
and USA Monsanto 600 lb drums sold 


from 58 cts. up to 70 cts., now about 
68 cts. 


Paraffin oil. Bloomless low viscosity 


- 51 gallon drums sold small lots at $180 


per drum, whereas the Standard No. 
10 of the same packing sold $155 only. 
Soda ash. ICI Crescent brand dense 
grade 90 kg bags sold $27 per bag as 
before, however, USA origin 100 lb 
paper bags dense grade sold higher to 
$16 per bag, as stock is quite short 
now. Bleaching power 35%. Export 
demands continued. Red Heart brand 
50 kg drums sold from $24.50 per 


. drum to $29. The same brand of 3.5 
-ecwt drum sold a lot at $73 per drum, 


Bleaching power 70%. Market firm 
with occasional interest. The price of 
USA origin 130 lb drums is between 
$1.48 and $1.50 per lb. Shellac. Small 
business was recorded. Superfine No. 1 
quality.164 lb cases sold $312 per picul, 
and the No. 2 quality of same packing 
sold $306 only. Nitric acid. Occasional 
demands. Market steady. Japan origin 
2x33 kg jars to one case sold 52 cts. 
per lb, whereas the local make packed 


_in 57 lb carboys sold at the same price. 


Red amorphous phosphorus. Japan 
origin 110 lb cases sold from $165 per 
case up to $195, and Canada origin 110 
lb cases from $178 ver case un to $215. 
All demanded by North China. Litho- 
pone. Market advanced a little. Firstly 
German origin 250 kg barrels sold 31 
cts per lb, and then German make 50 
kg bags sold from 32 cts. un to 33.5 cts. 
Small quantity 
sold. Australia origin triple pressed 140 
lb bags sold 68 cts. per lb only. 
Sulphuric acid. As sulphur continued to 
drop in the past few months, the local 
factories now produced sulphuric acid 
with this cheaper material,.as they can 


_quote. much cheaper. Local make 66 


Extract of mimosa. 


degrees Baumes milky color sold at 14 
cts. per lb packing excluded. Chrome 
alum. This material has been quiet 
for a long time. Now there are some 
inquiries coming in. It is remembered 
that in 1948 only one exporter bought 
over eighty tons for Korea. Therefore 
many dealers expect to do big business 
on this item again. As it has not been 
bought from Hongkong for a long time, 
they consider there will be rather 


-searce stock in North China and Korea. 


The sellers’ open price for Czech origin 
200 kg wooden barrels is 65 cts. per Ib. 


Extract of quebracho. Few business 
except small quantity absorbed by 
Swatow exporters. Crown brand 105 
lb bags sold $76.70 per bag only. 
Small business re- 
corded. Elephant brand 112 lb bags sold 
$50 per bag. Menthol. Small order 
from Malaya. Shanghai origin buddha 
brand 12 x 5 lb tins to one case sold 
$70 ver lb. Borax. Export demand by 
North China. Crystal form ICI 112 lb 
bags sold $36.50 per bag, whereas the 
USA origin of same packing sold 50 
cts. lower. granular form of 100 lb 
paper bags sold lowest $13.30 per bag 


‘and then up to $14.20. Aniline oil. 


Australia origin 448 lb drums sold 
some big lots at 63 cts. per lb. Needless 
to state it is exported to Central or 
North China for the manufacture of 
dyestuffs. Red lead. Australia origin 
560 lb wooden barrels sold $118 per 
picul and English origin 112 lb metal 
drums sold $120. Sodim cyanide. ICI 
50 kg drums egg form sold 95 cts. Ib. 
Vaseline. Export to Keelung. Moderate 
business only. Snow white grade 400 
lb drums sold at 45% cts. per Ib. 
Potassium chlorate. As it is not allow- 
ed to import into China at the moment, 
it cannot climb up as others did. Ac- 
cording to past experience, the output 
by Chinese factories is quite insuffi- 
cient to meet the requirement by match 
ard firecrackers manufacturers, it Is 
anticipated that there will be a lot of 
business to be done at a later date. 
Red amorphous phosphorus is also a 
match raw material; it has advanced 
much and rather big business was done, 
therefore this most important match 
material, potassium chlorate, will not 
be exceptional. In the past three 
weeks, the market is quiet, but price 
was at standstill. Sweden origin 50 kg 
wooden cases sold a lot at 46 cts. per 
lb. The USA origin in metal drums 
may be sold a few cents higher if de- 
mands occurred, Red iron oxide. 
English origin 50 lb paper bags sold 
small lots at 85 cts. per lb. There are 
many shades and grades. Price varies 
according to specification. It is used as 
abrasive and also for decoration of 
plastering. Carbon black. ICI Fortress 
brand sold $270 per case. Getz brand 
sold $20 less. Both are of 187.5 lbs net 
case. Formalin. English origin 493 lb 


iron drums sold 30 cts. per lb. It has 


advanced a little as compared with last 
month. Ammonium chloride. A few 
tons were sold at $520 per long ton for 
the English origin 1.5 cwt bags. Sodium 
bichromate. Market upward. Buyers 
increase. Australia origin 560 lb drums 
sold from 45 cts. to 48 cts. per lb, and 
English origin 448 lb drums now is 
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Financial 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


GOLD:— Highest & lowest rates of 
last week per .945 fine tael $2664. — 
25814, equiv. to .99 fine tael and oz 
$279. i9 — 270.80 and $232.02 — 225.04 
respectively. Crosses US$ 38% high, 
37% low. Macao and Canton prices 
per .99 fine tael $2774 — 269% and 
$262 — 253 resp. 


Interest on forward contracts con- 
tinued in favour of sellers and totalled 
for the week 36 cents (about 7% p.a.). 
Forward sales totalled 252,000 taels 
(daily average 42,000) with Canton and 
local operators overbought, Shanghai 
and non-Chinese operators oversold; in 
‘the spot sector of the market Swatow 
operators were overbought and the 
agents of the People’s Govt of China, 
Po Sang native bank, were very heavy 
sellers. Position left open averaged 
daily 147,000 taels. 


Cash bars turned over last week: 
62,000 taels (of which 44,650 inside the 
Exchange). Of the above amount, 9000 
_ taels were melted into .99 fine bars for 
export (differences varied from $12.60 
— 14.10) and 53,000 taels changed 
hands among interest hedgers. Ex- 
ports of 9000 taels went to India 4000, 
Bangkok 3000, and Singapore 2000 
taels. Imports totalled only 3000 taels 
(from North China, Canton and Tai- 
1000 each). 


The outbreak of war in Korea with . 


the possible result of major embroil- 
ment of US and USSR has had no im- 
mediate effect on the local market but 
during the current week, depending on 
the developments in Korea and abroad, 
the price may be stimulated to move to 
higher levels. Apart from this factor, 
the local and Macao markets are in the 
Goldrums with little export and stocks 
being, by & large, unchanged. 


Highest & lowest gold (.945 fine er. 
and TT New York prices:— 


Gold US$ 
June high low high low 
$261% 258% 600%4 599 
265% 259%, 600%4 600 
5 266% 262% 600 599 
266% 262% 600% 599% 
266% 263%, 600% 599% 
*266% 263% 600 599 3% 


US$:— Last week’s highest & lowest 
prices for US notes HK$597 — 595%, 
crafts 58834 — 596%, TT 60034 — 600, 


sold 46 cts. per lb too. Price is expected 
to advance again as indent price is 
about 70-cts. per lb. Glycerine. Dutch 
origin BP quality 250 kg drums sold a 
few lots price ranging from $1.20 to 
$1.22 per lb. Cocoanut oil. Singapore 
origin FEA 3% 400 lb drums sold $112 
per picul. Potassium’ ferrocyanide. 
Crystal form of Dutch origin about 700 
Ib wooden barrels some sellers asked 
70 cts. per lb only. Rosin. WW grade 
sold up a little. Now it is sold $51 per 
picul. 


Reports 


crosses from US$ 2.663 — 2.666. Total 
business in the unofficial market US$ 
320,000 in TT sector, 410,000 in DD and 
notes. 


Appreciation of the official ‘sterling/ 
dollar rate was discussed here. The 
pressure of sellers continues; Chinese 
Govt buyers have recently reduced 
their demand for TT New York. Flight 
into the dollar has come to a stop; more 
Chinese capital goes these days to ster- 
ling area countries than to America. 
A steady rate may be expected for 
some time but the undertone is weak. 


SILVER:— Prices of last week were 
unchanged — $4.73 per tael, 2.96 — 3.01 
per dollar coin, 2.30 per 20 cents coins. 
Market sales: 125,000 taels. 


Hongkong’s silver trade in May: im- 
ports of bars or ingots 127,903 ozs from 


Macao valued $508,680, imports of coins © 


from China 3958 ozs, valued $11,875 
and from Macao 13,626, valued $42,406. 
Exports of bars to the U.K. 398,772 ozs 
valued $1,635,347 and to the US 282,500 
ozs valued $1,086,000; exports of coins 
to the UK 526,972 ozs valued $2,082,660. 


Bank Note Rates and DD Business: 
— Bank note quotations of last week 
in HK$:—British pound 15.22 — 15.30, 
Australia 12.46 — 12.65, Canada 5.33 — 
5.36, India 1.0534 — 1.06%, Burma .79, 
Ceylon .98, Malaya 1.27 — 1.80, Philip- 
pines 2.185, — 2.25%, Indochina (per 
100 piastres) 12.60 — 12.70, Indo- 
nesian Nica guilders (100) 2 — 2.30, 
Thailand (100 baht) 264% — 27%. 


Peso business last week aggregated 
365,000 pesos (in TT and drafts) at 
rates similar to bank note rates. Ma- 
layan exchange was active although as 
a result of stringent control by local 
Exchange Control (for the purpose of 
eliminating speculative operations in 
sterling area and dollar. currencies) 
new channels had to be explored. TT 
Singapore and DD on Singapore were 
transacted at rates 55% — 56 per 100 
HK dollars; sales: Mal.$750,000. No 
new Indonesian currency has so far ar- 
rived here. DD on Jakarta quotes 
around 18 to 20 HK$ per 100 Indone- 
sian guilders. Money changers report 
that some consignments of the new 
currency are exvected to arrive here 
and forward prices are quoted around 
18% to 20 (like DD). 

Japanese yen (notes) are coming here 
in larger lots which fact has depressed 
prices; from a recent high of HK$ 152 
per 10,000 yen the price has now de- 
clined to 140 and thus the difference 
between the official parity and the local 
free market price (in line also with 
the black market US$ price in Tokyo) 
has widened. Buyers of yen here 
(poth travellers and financial opera- 
tors) seem confident that the apprecia- 
tion of the yen is only a matter of a 
few months. 


Chinese Exchange:— Local rates of - 


last week, for Canton DD HK$ 99.20 — 
98.70, for Shanghai gold TT 86% 87%, 


US$ TT 97 — 98%, Taiwan gold TT 


764% — 17, 


US$ TT 94 (for 100 in 
China). 


Chinese official rates remained un- 
changed. The black market in Shang- 
hai however quoted US notes about 8% 
higher than the official Bank of China 
selling rate; HK dollars, on the other 
hand, were traded on the black mar- 
kets below the official prices — in Can- 
ton HK$ fetched only PB$ 5800 against 
the official price of 6100. In other 
Chinese cities HK$ quoted, against the 
official DD rate, about 5% lower. 
Larger denomination notes of the Peo- 
ple’s Bank were circulated — 10,000 
being now the biggest denomination; 
prices however were not affected on. 
account of this new issue, on the con- 
trary, a weak trend continues and cost 
of living, in many cities, keeps on de- 
clining. The People’s Bank was ac— 
cumulating, from currency conversion. 
in China and from export proceeds, in-. 
creasing amounts of foreign exchange, 
esp. HK$. 


Selective Buying of 
Hongkong Shares 


The recent upsurge of prices on the: 
Hongkong Stock Exchange, in common. 
with the trend in other countries, was 
not maintained last week. While the 
volume of business at $1,003,635 again 
registered an increase, the buying of 
shares was_ selective and at slightly 
lower level and many issues were neg- 
lected. Particularly in demand were 
the shares of wharf companies and: 
local utilities; cements also changed 
hands. | 


The undertone of the market re— 
mained steady and it is probable that. 
investors were on the watch for more: 
definite indications of the future trend 
of the Chinese trade. 


The former £5 shares of the Indo-- 
china Steam Navigation were traded 
for the first time on 21st June, in the 
new denomination of £1 each, into 
which they have been divided. The 
Hongkong and Whampoa Dock Com- 
pany announced a dividend of $2,25,. 
less tax for 1949. 


Business was done at the following: 
prices during the week: 


Stock High Sales: 


< 
weg 


H.K. Govt. Loan 4% 98 — $10,000: 
H.K. Govt. Loan 314% . 
98 — 73,000 
Hongkong Bank .... 1275 a 25: 
Union Insurance .. 590 — - 65 
China Underwriters 3 1,000 
Asia Navigation ... .70 — 4,500 
H.K. & K. Wharves 7812 — 17 
N. Point Wharves . 5 —_ 500 
Hongkong Docks .. 16 15 2,700 
China Providents .. 9,30 — 100 
Wheelock Marden . 2134 —_ 600 
Shanghai Docks .... 16 10,600 
Shanghai Lands ... 1.20 2,500° 
H.K. & S. Hotels .. 8.10 — 3,000: 
Hongkong Lands .. 3845 — 266 
7,30 7.30 6,686: 
2314 2214 2,220 
Telephones... 12 1144 ~=«1, 100° 
10.25 10.10 19,300: 
wera 2414 2312 6,300 
Lane Crawford 1844 1,200: 
Wm. Powell .......«. 8 1,000 
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HONGKONG’S SILVER TRADE IN MAY 
Silver (bars or ingots) | 


Silver coins 


China’s Finances & 
An admission that taxes had been 
exorbitant and excessive and that the 
tax policy has hada deleterious effect 
upon the economy of China was made 
by Finance Minister Chen Yu-in at the 
Second Plenary Session of the People’s 
Consultative Committee when he sub- 
mitted his financial and economic report 
on June 19, according to an official re- 
lease of the New China News Agency 
at Peking. 


Summing up the improvement that 
has been brought about through the im- 
plementation of the financial and econo- 
mic measures promulgated by the Cen- 
tral Administrative Council (Cabinet) 
since March 1950, Chen said that the 
sale of the “Victory Bonds” (first issue 
of the Bonds totalled 90,000,000 shares 
valued at approximately US$1.00 per 
share) together with the enforcement 
of the financial and economic measures 
had brought about stability in com- 
modity prices and financial stability 


and reduced the fiduciary note issue of | 
the People’s Bank to a negligible mini- . 


mum. However, he admitted that the 
compulsory purchase of the Bonds and 
collection of exorbitant (miscellaneous) 
taxes in the farming areas and in the 
industrial and commercial cities had 
caused dissatisfaction among the tax- 
payers concerned. He referred to the 
zeal of the government tax collectors 
and to the mistakes they had made, 
giving various examples of how the tax 
collectors had gone to extremes in the 
performance of the work but exonerat- 
ing them from any blame, because 
they were merely carrying out the or- 


the Taxation Policy 


ders of their superior officers, who were 
actually to blame. 

Requisition of foodstuffs and grains 
in the farming areas had been excessive 
and there was lack of a standard for 
the appraisal of the scale of taxes. This 
was also true in the commercial and in- 
dustrial areas. Chen recommended that 
rectification of such mistakes should be 
made and that the tax-collectors should 
desist from going to such extremes. The 
Central People’s Government, he said, 
was on the way to attaining a balanced 
budget, and wiping out its financial 
deficits. 

In the collection of taxes in the farm- 
ing and urban areas, he said, no con- 
sideration had been given to the taxable 


capacity of the taxpayers, and in many | 


instances taxes were duplicated, thus 
resulting in a multiplicity of taxes, 
which, however, were not properly 
assessed and the scale of which varied 
from one place to another and even 
within the same farming area or city. 

As regards the tax procedure it was 
at fault, he commented but exonerated 
the government cadres engaged in tax 
collection by stating that the majority 
of them had been sent from the old to 
the newly liberated areas, and that 
because of this fact, they were un- 
familiar with the local customs and 
conditions. Some of the cadres had 
displayed excessive zeal and were self- 
willed in the performance of their 
work. Certain cases of corruption were 
discovered, due to the fact that the 
government employees of the preceding 
regime had not been re-educated pro- 
perly. 


Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries - Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity. Value 
Ounces ee Ounces $ Ounces $ Ounces $ 
— 398,772 United Kingdom .... 526,972 2,082,660 
127,903 508,680 681,272 2,721,347 17,584 54,281 526,972 2,082,660 
Commodity Prices Affect on 
/ Buyers’ Sellers last years : 
The volume of dealings in all sections (Brickwork | 2.25 2.30 4.4 Programme of the People’s Congress, 
of the Malayan share market during ~Smelters ‘15/6 it is stated that in principle: 
the week ending 17th June, was effect- (Sterling Denomination) : he tax policy of the State shall be- 
Frazer & Neave 3.15 3.25 6.4 to safeguard the supplies services for: 
ed to some extent by the wide fluctua- Gammon (Malaya) 227% 237% 129 the 
37} prosecution of the revolutionary 
tion in prices for the rubber commodity. te ig ae iia 2.0219 2.0712 12.2 war, to pay due regard to the revival 
‘Rubber closed last Friday at 94% cents Corporation g 675 695 62 and development of production, and to 
per lb. and by Tuesday had plummeted Malayan Brewerles 5.15 5.25 5.8 pay due regard to the supply needs of 
to 70% cents, but by 16th June had ayan Collierles 1°69 national reconstruction, to simplify the. 
recovered to 77% cents. Would-be Overseas Assurance tax procedure and to enforce the fair 
buyers in the share market were 1n- Corp. ___ 10.75 11.23 2.7 distribution of the incidence of taxa- 
clined to hold off until some sort of eh eg bis se “3 43 tion,” it is to be recommended that the 
equilibrium should be reached. The poms Hotel 255 2.65 17 Central People’s Government should’ 
a Singapore Cold take the following steps in order to 
endency from er picul to orage 
$299 % ‘but this is regarded more pore Traction _13/6 14/6 
ai Hidtetinia” ‘yeq (Sterling Denomination) 1) In regard to farm tax: that taxes 
normait Swing. industrials frecelvec Straits Steamship 16 16.50 6.2 should be collected on the principal 
most attention. si ing reins 13.50 14.50 5.4 farm produce only and that the mis- 
i fore Society of | cellaneous taxes that hinder and im- 
Prices during the week ranged within Canton 305 315 4. pede farm production or the subsidiary- 
the following units: Wearne Brothers 2.5732 26772 9.5 or ancilliary rural industries and 
animal husbandry should be entirely 


abolished. 

2) ‘That having regard to the pre- 
vailing conditions in the rural areas, 
the farmers should be encouraged to: 
step up production. A standard scale 
of farm tax should be fixed and that 
such a scale should be maintained and 
shall not be subject to reduction or 
increase, 


3) That the grains and foodstuffs to 
be collected should be fixed in quantity~ 


-and that the surplus stocks of the 


farmers should be exempt from pay- 
ment of taxes in order to encourage an: 
increase in farm production, 

4) That a standard scale of taxes 
for the bartering of farm produce 
should be fixed and only the large: 
barter business should be taxed, leav-- 
ing the smaller farm barter trade to be: 
free from payment of any taxes. 

With regard to commercial and in-. 
dustrial taxes, it is recommended:— 

1) That it is to be adopted as a 
matter of principle that commercial’ 
taxes should be heavier than industrial 
taxes and that the taxes imposed on: 
daily necessaries should be lighter than 
taxes imposed on luxury goods. 

2) That a tax should not be collec-- 


‘ted in excess of the officially fixed scale. 


8) That the procedure for tax col-- 


‘Iection should be greatly simplified=— 


more than 200 kinds of taxes should 
be subject to a general reduction (i.e. 
a tax on cotton yarn should be paid’ 
once only and no further taxes should 
be paid for cotton piecegoods and 
knitted goods. Likewise a tax on wool 
should be paid once onlv and no fur- 
ther taxes on woollen piecegoads need 
be paid). All other superfluous and 
excessive taxes on cotton and woollen 
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products numbering more than 500 kinds 
in all, should be entirely abolished. 
4) That the salt tax should be re- 
duced for the benefit of the consumers. 
5) That qa standard should be fixed 
for the computation and assessment of 
‘the tax schle for the whole country, 


having regard. however, to the con- 


‘ditions prevailing in the regions or 
localities cowcerned, 


6) ‘That commercial and industrial 


‘taxes should be of three kinds, having 
‘regard to the system of accounting and 
‘the development of the commercial and 


industrial enterprises in the various 


‘areas concerned, but in each case taxes 


should be collected on a standardised 


‘scale :— 


.(a) that where commercial enter- 
‘prises and the industries have adopted 
a proper accounting system, the tax 
should be collected on the basis of 
reports submitted by the taxpayers 
concerned, subject to the inspection of 
their accounts books, (b) that where 
the conditions stated above are absent. 
the democratic appraisal system should 


be adopted, but in every case the tax 
-should be collected on a fixed scale, and 


(c) that in small counties or towns 
‘where only small commercial enter- 


‘prises and industries exist, the collec- 


tion of taxes should be based upon 
inspection of accounts books and on 
democratic appraisal combined. But if 
‘this system is deemed infeasible, taxes 
should be collected on a monthly, quar- 
terly or yearly basis, the amount to be 
fixed as deemed necessary. | 


7) That a Tax Re-Appraisal Com- 
mittee should be established in every 
large town and city. Representatives 
of the Tax Bureau, the Bureau of 
Commerce and Industry and the com- 
mercial and industrial associations con- 
cerned, should sit on the Committee. 
The Committee will deal with all tax 
questions and assess the payment of 
fines and all other related matters. 


A report on the revenue receipts for 
1950 for the period ended May 1950, 
was submitted by Mr. Pu I-Po at the 
same session of the People’s Consulta- 
tive Committee as follows:— 


The Customs receipts tctatled 33.45 
percent of the receipts expected for the 
year, the salt revenue aggregated 25 
percent of the expected total yield, 
while the commercial and industrial 
taxes and the commodity taxes and the 
local and regional taxes aggregated 
35.45 percent of the amount anticipated 


‘for the whole year, and the sale of the 


“Victory Bonds” totalled 97 percent 
-of the total shares. ‘Together with the 
sale of the “Victory Bonds” in the 
first instalment (90,000,000 shares), a 
great improvement has been brought 
‘about in the countrv’s financial posi- 
tion. ‘The taxes collected in the large 
cities and towns are equivalent in 
value to the collection of farm taxes in 
‘the ferm of farm produce. (The tax 
‘policy which has been pursued accord- 
ing to a fixed plan laid down by the 
“Government has replaced the policy 
hitherto ' employed of increasing the 
‘banknote issue, so that the financial 
‘position of the country has been laid 
‘on a firm foundation. | ey 


June 29 


Report from Shanghai 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review.) 


With the alleged economic collapse 


in Shanghai it is commonly believed 
that it is very hard to make a living 
in that city., In many ways this is true 
but those with brains can get along 
and even may be able to make quite 
a good living. 

As usual in Shanghai one hears all 
kinds of baseless rumors. Before 
Liberation, it was commonly believed 
that the Communists advocated com- 
panionate marriage. Now that the 
Communists are here this rumor has 
been exploded. The truth is that the 
Communists prefer bachelors or those 
with no family ties, for they are said 
to work more efficiently and have no 
worries about home. Another advant- 
age is that the bachelor can earn 
enough for his keep and does not have 
to draw from the govt. extra rice to 
keep his family. 

Everywhere one hears there is great 
demand for youth. Older people even 
only those over thirty are considered 
by the new govt. as old and their 
minds set. It appears very hard to 
indoctrinate them. These people over 
thirty are called “Useless People.” 
They eat up the food, will not willingly 
and sincerely accept indoctrination, 
and they move about slower and. in 
the task of increasing production, they 
cannot compare with the energy of 


youth. 


The question of increasing production 
is a household word. Wherever one 
goes, it is on everyone’s lips. Whether 
there is an increase of production or 
not in fact, it is commonly believed it 
has come and that is the reason why 
prices of commodities have fallen re- 
cently 20%. This has affected the 
money market and. interest on loans 
from the banks has also dropped to 
4.5%. For instance if one deposits a 
million dollars JMP, one will only get 
JMP450 per annum. This interest is 
not-enough to buy a newspaper. How- 


ever, this million dollars is only ‘worth 


United‘ States currency thirty dollars. 


Newly liberated area 


Under the Communist banner there 
are two types of Liberation areas. One 
is called the Old type Liberation Area 
and the New Type _ Liberation Area. 
Here in Shanghai it is called the latter 
type. This report is therefore based 
on this new type. 

There is no question about the ability 
and shrewdness of the People’s Govt. 
banks. They are go-getters and be- 
cause they have the govt backing, they 
can swamp others out of business. In 
pushing their Savings Drive, they are 
giving bonuses or prizes to anyone who 
can bring in the business. In the busiest 
business section (in front of Chase 
Bank on the corner of Szechuen and 
Nanking Road) they actually have 


elaborate stalls set up and colorful 


banners and signs, with barkers shout- 


ing to the passers-by to save and de- 


posit money. In other words to make 
their savings earn more money for 
them. The irony of the whole thing 


is that the interest offer is similar to 
that offered by other independent 
banks, so there is no advantage at all. 
But this is just one method to show 
how active and energetic the new 
people are. 

This has given all the bankers (other 
than govt) much food for thought. 
They know that they will never be 
able to compete with govt banks and 
in the meanwhile their business is 
dwindling daily without any hope of 
recovering. 

Besides this, one of the most un- 
ethical things seems to be that the 
People’s Govt bank sends out men to 
watch private banks to see what kind 
of business is going on. In the experi- 
ence of one large private bank, their 
customers after leaving the bank have 
been accosted by these men and ques- 
tioned. They were advised to eal 
with the People’s govt bank, which 
offers better facilities and the same 
interest. It is unclear why men are 
employed thus, for it is every private 
bank’s rule that each day’s transaction 
is to be reported to the govt and from 
this report, names of customers may 
be known. Another customer -of a pri- 
vate bank came to tell the manager 
that after leaving the bank the day 
before, he was accosted by a man who 


told him that if loans were needed, he 


should apply to the one of People’s 
Govt banks where better treatment 
and special privileges were offered but 
this customer for some unexplained rea- 
son insists to come back to the private 
bank where he told the whole story. 
He laughingly said; “The Govt is trying 
to snatch your rice bowl away from 
you.” 


Russian Influence 


Perhaps one of the chief dislikes of 
the Shanghai people against the Govt 
is the authorities’ insistence in con- 
sulting Russia on everything. The most 


- embarrassing questions asked of an offi- 


cial which however is usually ignored 
by him is: “Why do we have to get 
so many Russians in Shanghai?” “This 
is a Chinese People’s Govt why should 
we be dictated to by Russia?” “Is 
Russia our teacher?” “Ts Russia 
sincere in her help to China or has 
she ulterior motives?” “In following 
Russia, what are we going to do to 
relieve our famine and the grave un- 
employment questions?” The unem- 
ployment question in Shanghai is most 
acute and cannot be easily solved. 

Since the signing of the treaty with 
Russia. it has alienated the people from 
the govt. The feeling of the general 
public today is not neutral. One side 
is all out for Russia; the other side is 
all out for America. This seems to be 
the general trend and no third way 
seems possible. 


Business Conditions 


Of the big business men of Shanghai, 
70 to 80 percent have left and more 
are leaving. Most of them claim that 
Shanghai has no business so they want 
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to go to a place where business is 
thriving and that means for’ those 
without passports only Hongkong. Be- 
sides, if they keep their business open 
in Shanghai they will impoverish them- 
selves, for all firms are not allowed to 
dismiss their staff and have to pay 
them whether there is business going 
on or not. Besides this they have to 
buy bonds, pay various taxes which is 
a heavy drain on their dwindling capi- 
tal. There are two kinds of workers. 
One who insists on draining the boss 
and another kind who _ realises the 
boss’s loss and tries to protect him. 
Many of the latter are not demanding 
any salary but are willing to work on 
and get paid when goods are sold. If 
no goods are sold, they get only their 
food. 

The Palace Hotel of Shanghai has 
now all kinds of colored paper signs 
stuck on their massive windows say- 
ing “Cheap Lunches Served Speedily” 
“Reduced Prices” “No Tips” ‘Tea 
served Free with meals.” This is the 
best known hotel. But other well- 
known restaurants are similarly pro- 
ceeding such as Golden Gate Restau- 
rant, Nam Kuo Restaurant, Hung Min 
Restaurant. The latter place has daily 
on display all its crockery and furni- 
ture for sale with big signs “For the 
benefit of Labour and Capital’ which 
sounds like “For the benefit of Tears 
and Sorrow.” It seems that this restau- 
rant cannot get rid of its staff and is 
offered to the public for months with- 
out hope of selling out. 


The Park Hotel also has fantastic 
huge signs put up all over the place 
extolling their cheapness and “Rooms 
with running hot water” “Take a Bath 


here” “20% off on food and drinks” 


“Coffee only JMP3,000 per cup” “Come 
and be a High Class man and dine at 
carte Hotel” “Dont lose this opportun- 

The result, tricycle boys, rickshaw 
coolies and even laborers will be seen 
sitting in the Park Hotel lounge with 
an air of equality. When there is an 
argument, which often occurs between 
these workers and the _ well-to-do 
guests, even the police dare not inter- 
vene but let the people settle. their 
own dispute to the best of their ability. 
The result, the laborers win. That is 
why the better class people’ usually 
avoid trouble. One cannot fight, one 
cannot quarrel or scold but just argue 
it out and see who can argue the long- 
est. If the situation gets more serious, 
then the disputants have to go to the 
Public Welfare office to have the argu- 
ment settled. This is called: “Fair 
Method settlement without oppression.” 


All the large department stores and 
the North Railway Station are exclu- 
sive agents for selling govt produce. 
All produce comes from the interior 
direct to these places without the 
middleman’s commission so the prices 
are rather low. The travelling sales- 
men or inter-province salesmen are 
being gradually eliminated. This has 
led to the quip: “The Govt is snatching 
away the saleman’s rice-bowl.” 

The four big department stores have 
an auction room and the goods dis- 
played for inspection are piled high 


like a little hill. 


It seems to be the 
fashion now to shout one’s wares, shout 
on top of the voice in emphasizing the 
cheapness and high quality. The sales- 
men in the four department stores are 
no exception and it does seem strange 
to hear them urging people to buy. 
They shout “We are forced to sell; buy 
what we are forced to sell.” Over here 
you will hear one man shouting and 
over there you will hear another shout- 
ing. Before you realise it, a man in 
front of you shouts into your ear that 
nearly deafens you. It is indeed an 
unbelievable spectacle that sounds like 
letting off fire crackers. Although the 
town is crowded both in the shops and 
in the streets, yet more people look on 
for curiosity’s sake than to buy. The 
same question is heard everywhere; 
“Though things are cheap, there is no 
money to buy.” 

Most of the stalls are run by the 
unemployed or refugees from other 
provinces and they live and eat and 
sleep where they have their little~stalls 
for they have no homes. The stalls 
may consist of just a couple of mats 
selling various kinds of commodities, 
and they without exception shout the 
goodness:and cheapness of their wares. 
But shout as they may, there are few 
buyers. These people can hardly earn 
enough for food and in their hearts 
feel very bitter. | 

The streets are fairly clean, cleaner 
than when the Nationalists were here. 
The latest slogan coined by the Peo- 
ple’s govt is “Raise Funds for Shang- 
hhai’s jobless.” Good results may be 
derived from this since there are so 
many unions in the city and a word 


from the authorities will bring in the 
bacon. 


Poverty and Honesty | 


Mao Tse-Tung admonished the peo- 
ple “To have good will and determina- 
tion to be a good Chinese citizen.’’ This 
is good advice and he is right. All govt 
departments have followed his advice 
and have changed from the old to the 
better. The people are more respon- 
sible and more honest. There are still 
lots of corruption but as soon as a case 
is discovered it is dealt with very 
Strictly. This perhaps is the first step 
in the improvement of the old. Whe- 
ther there will be changes for the 


better or worse in the future, no one 
can tell. 


The newspapers of today do not con- 
tain much local news. I saw an in- 
cident that I was sure would appear in 
the paper on the following day but 
there was not even mention of it. I 
was walking home one night and ap- 
proaching the Garden Road bridge 
when suddenly I saw in front of me 
an old lady about fifty years old and 
a young lad of 12 climb over and 
jump into the Whangpo river. Alarm 
was given and eventually their bodies 
were fished out. When brought ashore, 
they were unconscious and I noticed 
that they wore tattered clothes. Their 
bodies were taken to a hospital. Among 
the big crowd of onlookers, a few 
whispered here and some . whispered 
there with the same thought. “Suicide 
because they could not make.a Tiving.” 


I may mention that this is not an iso-- 
lated case but it is a common occur-. 
rence in the city these days. But this: 
is the first case that I actually saw. 
It is understandable why the papers: 
do not give out this news because it. 
is not very flattering to the govt. 


Military | and Russians 


The military life is going strong. 
with great preparations made. The 
govt has faith that Taiwan will be: 
conquered within a short period and 
the war will be brought to a victorious 
close. No one ‘is supposed to talk about 
the Russians except in the highest and 
friendliest terms. To say anything: 
against them or even look askance at 
them, one will be accused of being a 
suspicious character or a KMT spy. 

The Hungchao airfields are being: 
speedily repaired as evinced by the 
truck loads of cement and equipment 
going out there daily but that part of 
the district is now forbidden territory. 
The old Standard Oil residential homes. 
are now occupied by Russians who are 
advisers, technicians and military offi- 
cers. The Russians are commonly seen: 
around town, but they keep rather 
quiét, walking inconspicuously about. 
with interpreters who are local Chinese 
boys. 


Hard Life 7 


The life today in Communist China, 
in a nutshell, is seriousness and respon- 
sibility. Don’t joke, don’t laugh un- 
necessarily, don’t be humorous, don't 
waste, don’t be frivolous. Be frugal, 
save all you can for your country, be- 
cause the country is yours. Work hard 
and help your country and you will be 
helping yourself. Do your job well 
without hope of reward. If one follows: 
this, then he will help his country’s. 
economy and will help to overcome all 
difficulties within three years. Through 
sacrifices and unselfishness the leaders 
have brought on stability to the coun- 
try, kept off inflation and brought cost 
of living to a record low. 

As the swimming season will begin 
soon, already large posters are put up 
at and nearby the swimming pools 
saying; “Guards will be placed in and 
around the swimming pools, anyone 
who commits an offence or misbehaves 
will be penalized to stand 4 hours in 
the office of the swimming pool.” 

The gaiety, the night life and the 
luxury of the former Shanghai life is 
no more. At first it seemed very 
strange but now one has got use to it 
and it becomes perfectly natural. 

The most disturbing thing is the 
taxes which seem to haunt one con- 
stantly. All stock on hand in business: 
is taxed 30%. All stock must bear a 
duty tax label. This has brought on 
much worry and uneasiness to the 
small shopkeeper and he resignedly 
sighs and says “Shop will close up for 
good soon.” 

One notable change in Shanghai at 
the present time is that all the illegal 
and secret societies have been closed. 
The household word in the streets is 
“Return home to the village to increase 
production.” The high handed method of 
the police and the passing out of graft: 


| 
| 


-or tea money no longer exist, although 


mow and again one may hear of a case 


or two. But these are speedily dealt 


“with. A very active body operating in 


the city is called the “Anti-Corruption 
Society.” This club seeks the people’s 
suggestions and views on matters and 
has power to judge any culprits thus 
accused. Another society is called 


Anti-Officialdom — these mostly are 


against the officials of the KMT who 
in the past extracted money from the 
people under. oppression. These so- 
cieties mean well but are not free from 
some very serious mistakes. 

Although the People’s Govt is trying 
to discourage gaiety and night life, 
still there several night-clubs 
operating where bands blare through 
the night and people dance to wee 
fhours of the morn. Soft drinks and 
dances are highly taxed and those who 
can afford it can find this kind of plea- 
sure. But there is no denying that this 
night-life is dying out. 
Sundays seem to be the rush business 


for this kind of life, and the places are | 


crowded to capacity. But it seems 
ironic to see pasted on walls of these 
dance halls or ball-rooms morality 
rules and admonitions to become useful 
citizens and _ essential workers. No 
liquor is served at these places but tea 
is sold for 8,00 JMP per cup including 
tax and dances (taxi-dancer’s tickets) 
8,000 or more per dance. The most 
popular of these are Park Hotel, Ciro’s, 
Palace Hotel and the French Club. 


\ 


sonomic Stagnation 
While the People’s Govt has success- 


fully checked inflation and achieved a 


table currency throughout the main- 
land, still it has brought on an unfavor- 


able economic crisis. The people 
cannot earn enough money to buy 
necessities although prices are low. 


All the govt banks are filled with bank- 
notes and the govt has all the money. 
Factories have no money to buy raw 


harvest and get 


materials and cannot get credit unless 
under stringent terms. After deducting 
interest and wages they find that they 
not only do not break- even but will 
lose money. The farmers ‘have no 
money to buying grain-seedlings, and 
yet if borrowed from the govt, they 
have to give the major part of their 
hardly a living for 
their labour. The general mentality is 
that “What’s the use of working? We 
- get nothing if we work or not, so bet- 
ter save our strength.” People call this 
“Currency stability but economic stag- 
nation.” 

stagnation has decreased the 
value of all commodities and some- 
thing must be done in the near future. 
More than anybody else the People’s 
Govt knows of this deplorable situa- 


tion but have not worked out ways and 


means to deviate from their original 
policy. The Govt has the entire control 
of the banks and the economic machine. 
It is now up to the govt to choose 
whether to keep the value of money 
stable and let the people earn a living, 
or continue to call in more currency 
and let the people go moneyless. The 
banking, industrial and trading enter- 
prises are suffering a paralysis or a 


Saturdays and . 
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Economic Conditions in Taiwan 


The Taiwan Provincial Government 
continued to apply measures directed 
at contracting the local note issue of 
New Taiwan Yuan (NTY), preventing 
further increases in prices, and tapping 
new sources of Government revenue. 
Although increased income was expect- 
ed to be derived from the imposition 
of “Defense Surtaxes”’ on entertainment 
and business activities, the disposal of 
Japanese houses, and from the sale of 
“Patriotic Bonds,’ these efforts fell 
short of announced goals. 

The apparent effect of such measures 
was the further constriction of com- 


mercial and industrial activity owing 


to the extreme tightness of the money 
market, while the continued shortage 
of the principal staple—rice—kept food 
prices at a high tével. Only in those 
fields where ECA officials and the Pro- 
vincial Government took a direct hand 


through dumping operations were sub- 


tial price reductions noted. 

At the same time, the increasing 
domination of Government enterprises 
over industry and trade was reflected 
in the much larger proportion of loans 
and foreign exchange made available 
to these enterprises as compared with 


the allocations approved for private 
establishments. 


Finance and Exchange 


The problem of contracting Taiwan’s 


increasing note issue has confronted 
the authorities since the closing months 
of 1949. The Government was success- 
ful in reducing the note issue from just 


below the legal limit of NTY200,000,000 
in mid-February to the officially an- 
nounced total of NTY192,331,190 as the 
month ended. This represented an in- 
crease, however, of 7.5 per cent over 
the official figure of NTY177,923,782 
reported for the end of January. 

The earlier months of 1950 were 
marked by an excessively tight money 
market. The increasing stagnation of 
business, as a result of the unavailabili- 
ty of loan capital at reasonable interest 


rates, was the principal factor in driv- 


ing black-market interest rates down 
somewhat (now about 0.6% per day). 
Government enterprises received the 
bulk of such funds as were made avail- 
able throughout Government banking 
channels. Of total loans approved in 
February by the Industry and Banking 
Subcommittee of the Provincial Pro- 


_ duction Board, amounting to NTY30,- 


810,000 and US$240,000, private enter- 
prises received only NTY300,000 and 
US$100,000. 

Foreign exchange allocated for in- 
dustrial enterprises by the Industry 
and Banking Subcommittee during 
February amounted to US$90,008 plus 
$395,227 as barter credits in Japan. 
Of this total, private firms received 
US$808 plus $167,638 as Japanese bar- 
ter credits. 

The sale of Patriotic Bonds began 
on February 1, with an announced goal 
of NTY90,000,000 set for March 31. It 
was reported that actual bond pur- 
chases by the end of February had 
totalled only NTY11,000,000. Although 


standstill. At the beginning, it was 
supposed that only the capitalist would 
suffer but today, the laborer or farmer 
or worker suffers great hardship which 
defeats the govt’s aim, and that is the 
increase of production. 
production in name is increasing but 
actually it is inadequate and far from 
satisfactory. Less than 50% of the rice 
and wheat fields are cultivated at the 


‘outskirts of the city. As rumored, 


there will surely be a 
staples in the future. 

The boys or waiters who lost their 
jobs when the many restaurants closed 
down on Nanking Road and Foochow 
Road have found jobs as “boys” work- 
ing for Russian officers who have come 
in great number to Shanghai as advisers 
On political problems or éxperts on 
military affairs. These Russians are 
living in groups at Hungijao, near the 
airdrome in the Standard Oil Buildings. 
at Pootung across the Whangpoo and 
some are at Kiangwan. It is said that 
their pay is high which is a sore point 
of the Chinese. The Chinese officer 
gets a very small pay. 

Whenever these Russians go shop- 
ping they invariably bring out foreign 
currency to be changed, which sho 
that they have no faith in the JMP. 
This is pretty good evidence that for- 
eign money can still be circulated 
around the city. It is estimated that 
there are about seven thousand mili- 
tary Russians in the city and environs. 


shortage of 


At. present - 


In recent months there have been 
approximately fifty Russian firms and 
offices opened here to carry on Sino- 
Soviet trade. Although business is 
extremely quiet and English and Am- 
erican firms are closing, it is thought 
that these firms may have some special 
arrangement with the People’s govt to 
carry on some kind of monopoly. The 
Russians are very secretive, and are 
polite and mind their own business in 
the streets; they usually keep to them- 
selves and never mix with people. 

The People’s govt’s aim is to con- 


quer Taiwan. That may be called the — 


“watchword.” At present. Peking is 
strengthening its political foundation 
and will not spare anything to exter- 
minate all opposition or political rivals. 
China now in close touch with Russia 
must follow the USSR policies. The 
aim is first to strengthen and consoli- 
date the economy. Recovery and re- 
construction will not come until these 
are materialised. | 

The following are the sore-spots of 
the Chinese Communist. They hate to 
be asked; 
many Russians in China?” “Why are 
the Russians better paid than the 
Chinese of the same rank?” “Since 
the People’s govt is so good, why do 
so many Chinese want to leave their 
hometowns?” “Why does the govt have 
to take orders from Moscow?” 


“Why does China need 
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‘foreign import firms originally were 
not required to buy any bonds, this 
exemption was removed on February 
27, making these firms equally amen- 
able to the regulations. 

Similarly, it was reported that col- 
lection of “defense surtaxes,” begun in 
the latter part of January, reached 
about NTY9,000,000 by the end of 
February. (Local authorities had an- 
nounced on January 21 that a total of 
NTY90,000,000 was to be collected over 
the 3-month period, February through 
April). Because of serious adverse 
effects on business volume, the banquet 
and theatre surtaxes were reduced 
from 200 to 100 per cent on February 
16. Also, the sale of Japanese houses 
lagged far behind expected revenues 
in February, yielding only NTY6,000,- 
000 or less than one-fourth of the 
amount anticipated. 


The Bank of Taiwan’s  foreign- 
exchange position, however, was 
strengthened by . the Government’s 


action on February 22, requiring all 
Chinese Nationalist and Provincial 
Government enterprises to deposit all 
foreign-exchange earnings from ex- 
ports with the Bank of Taiwan and to 
conduct all exchange transactions 
through that bank. In addition, the 
Bank of Communications was directed 
to handle all oversea remittances and 
turn over foreign exchange thus acquir- 
ed to the Bank of Taiwan. 3 


Foreign Trade a 
As in the preceding month, foreign- 


trade activities were extremely slow in 


February. Specifically, the causes for 
reduced trade were given as follows: 

-Exports.—The sharp decline in ex- 
ports was attributable to: (1) The 
drop in sugar and tea shipments, owing 
to the fact that sugar production for 
1949-50 was still in progress and tea 
production does not start until mid- 
April (in the past, sugar exports have 
earned 75 to 80 per cent of Taiwan’s 
dollar exchange); (2) a substantial rise 
in production costs resulting from price 
increases of rice, daily necessities, and 
other raw materials; and (3) the dis- 
crepancy existing between the officially 
pegged foreign-exchange rate of NYT5 
to US$1, unchanged since the June 
194@ currency reforms, and the _infiat- 
ed value of the Taiwan yuan in terms 
of goods and services (wholesale com- 
modity price indexes from June 1949 
to January 1950 showed an increase of 
118.57 per cent and retail indexes rose 
by 107.10 per cent). 


Imports.—Factors holding imports 
(except by Government agencies) to 
negligible levels during the month in- 
cluded: (1) The small amounts of 
foreign exchange allocated which in- 
cluded only very small allocations to 
private firms; (2) the extreme tight 


money market and prohibitive black- 


market. interest rates which precluded 
importers from using  self-provided 
exchange; and (3) the requirement that 
importers buy Patriotic Bonds equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent of foreign-exchange 
allocations obtained in 1949, which 
requirement forced many importers out 
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of business and caused most of them 
to retrench operations severely. 

In a move to reduce the impact of 
the exchange-rate factor noted above, 
the Provincial financial authorities 
began applying on February 22 a new 
Official exchange certificate rates of 
NTY7.50 to US$1 on goods traded by 
Government enterprises. While the 
official rate of 5 to 1 is nominally re- 
tained, the Bank loans NTY2.50 per 
US$1 export value to the exporter, re- 
payment being left for an indefinite 
future date. On the other hand, im- 
porters are required to purchase 
Patriotic Bonks worth .50 NTY for each 
United States dollar received under 
foreign-exchange ‘ allocations. The 
same measures were applied to private 
foreign trade on March ‘2. 

Indicative of the decline in 
island’s trade in February was the drop 


recorded in Taiwan’s declared exports 


to the United States. The value of 
these exports for the month was re- 
ported at US$138,666.55, as compared 
with the January declared export figure 
of US$484,640.17, representing a de- 
crease of 71.5 per cent. | 


Commodity Prices 


Although commodity price increases 
were not as sharp in February as in 
previous months, consumers were hard 
hit by the drop in the _ purchasing 
power of the’new Taiwan yuan as a re- 
sult of the restrictive measures already 
reviewed. Increases in selected whole- 
sale commodity price indexes as of 
February 28 are compared with 
January 31 (in parentheses) with the 
percentage of increase as_ follows: 
Food, 800.61 (705.57), 13.47 per cent; 
fuel and light, 952.31 (885.64), 7.53 per 
cent; and miscellaneous, 640.73 (538.82), 
18.91 per cent. 
January-June 1937=—100). 


Industry 


In point of fact, industry was one 
of the principal sufferers of the tight 


- money market as the continued shor-. 


tage of operational funds and lack of 
government aids for private enterprise 
remained the dominant factors in the 
local industrial picture during the 
month. Particularly hard hit were 
small privately operated soap factories, 
many of which had to close because 
of bitter competition and steadily in- 
creasing production costs. | 
To provide some relief, the Bank of 
Taiwan in mid-February began releas- 
ing loans amounting to NTY1,250,000 
(equivalent to US$210,000 at the 
pegged official rate of 5 to 1) to 29 
private industrial enterprises which 
had applied some months before to the 
now-defunct Bankers’ Syndicate for 
Emergency Loans. The only other 
legitimate funds available to private 
industry were a NTY300,000 loan to a 
private textile company to undertake 
weaving of ECA cotton yarn and a 
US$100,000 loan to another firm to im- 
port looms from Japan. Although it 
was reported that loans from private 
banks passing the ‘screening of the 
Provincial Banks Examination Com- 


mittee in February” 


the 


(The base period is 


tofalled NT Y6,400,- 
000, repr@éSenfine an increase of 58.6 
per cent over January, there was no 
indication as to the actual amount of 
these loans made available to industry 
during the month. : 

During: the month, the Industry and 
Banking Subcommittee of the Provin- 
cial Production Board approved loans 
totalling NTY30,510,000 plus US$140,- 
000 to governmental enterprises as 
operational funds Included in these 
figures were loans of NTY14,000,000 
advanced to the Provincial Tobacco 
and Liquor Bureau for tobacco collec- 
tion and two loans of NTY3,000,000 
each to the Provincial Ceramic Indus- 
tries Co. and the China Salt Corpora- 
tion (the latter to be made in three 
installments beginning in February), in 
addition to two overdraft accounts of 


_ NTY5,000,000 and NTY2,800,000 made 


respectively to the Taiwan Sugar Cor- 
poration and the Taiwan Steel Plant. 


The bright spot in the local indus- : 


trial scene was contributed by the 
action of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in ordering 10,000 tons 
of phosphate rock, valued at US$170,- 
000, for the National Resources Com- 
mission’s Taiwan Fertilizer Manufac- 
turing Corporation, and_ allocating 
US$600,000 to NRC’s Kaohsiung . Oil 
Refinery for the import of 33,000 metric 
tons of crude oil. } 


Agriculture 


Generally favorable weather condi- 
tions gave an impetus to the planting 
of the first rice crop, although local 
authorities were seriously disturbed 
over the delay of farmers in southern 
Taiwan to barter rice on hand for fer- 
tilizers to be used on that crop. Even 
after the Government offered bonuses 
of cotton cloth as an inducement to 
farmers bartering rice for fertilizer, 
little response was obtained inasmuch 
as farmers appeared to be genuinely 
short of rice. 

Meanwhile, the rice shortage in 
urban areas grew more serious during 
the month as 13 towns and villages 
were added to the 96 already receiving 
Government-rationed rice in  mid- 


February. The Government’s purchase 


of 8,000 tons of Thailand rice was 


generally interpreted as indicating the 


existence of an actual shortage. 
A serious setback to Taiwan’s sugar 
industry was threatened in the reduced 


acreage planted to sugarcane. The 
planted area for the 1950-51 crop 
totalled 153,000 acres, about 64 per 


cent of the original goal. If plantings 
are not increased, a decline in foreign- 
exchange earnings from this source can 
be expected. 7 


Transportation 

Among foreign-exchange allocations 
approved during February by the 
afore-mentioned Industry and Banking 


Subcommittee, a total of US$251,798 


(the bulk of it in Japanese barter cre- 
dits) was divided among four Govern- 
ment-operated transport enterprises for 
the. purchase of transportation and 
repair-shop equipment, railway fies, 
and electric cranes. 
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Economic Developments in Indonesia 


Foreign Trade 


Imports into Indonesia during Jan- 
uary 1950 amounted to 240,674 metric 
tons valued at 60,284,000 guilders (US$ 
15,864,000),1 as compared with imports 
of 491,595 tons valued at 107,235,000 
guilders (US$40,749,000) 2 during Jan- 
uary 1949, and average imports of 
237,500 tons valued at 119,000,000 guil- 
ders during 1949. 


Petroleum products alone accounted 
for 204,776 tons, valued at 11,123,000 
guilders, leaving 35,898 tons valued at 
49,161,000 guilders for all other mer- 
chandise imports, as compared with 
93,718 tons valued at 111,043,000 guil- 
ders during December 1949. All mer- 


chandise groups shared in this decline 


of imports during January 1950, com- 
parative figures for January for a 
number of items (with December 


figures in parentheses) being as follows: . 


Textiles, 2,965 tons, 17,442,000 guilders 
(4,123 tons, 23,192,000 guilders); rice, 
7,658 tons, 3,740,000 guilders (8,456 tons, 
4,674,000 guilders); wheat flour, 1,985 
tons, 728,000 guilders (6,312 tons, 2,907,- 
000 guilders); other foodstuffs, exclud- 
ing cloves, 1,599 tons, 1,970,000 guilders 
(3,012 tons, 3,610,000 guilders); cement, 
2,854 tons, 273,000 guilders (10,153 tons, 
1,127,000 guilders); roofing material, 


481 tons, 406,000 guilders (1,175 tons, 


1,151,000 guilders); engines, 637 tons, 
2,910,000 guilders (3,110 tons, 11,661,000 
guilders); vehicles and parts, 219 tons, 
812,000 guilders (702 tons, 2,254,000 
guilders). 


Imports of petroleum products ac- 


counted for 18.5 percent by value of 


total imports during the month; textiles, 
28.9 percent; rice, 6.2 percent; flour, 1.2 
percent; other foodstuffs, 5.9 percent; 
for a total of 60.7 percent. Other major 
imports include machinery, engines, 
etc., 5.4 percent; chemicals, pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical preparations, and 
dyes, 3.9 percent; bars, plates, tubing, 
nails, etc., 1.5 percent. 


Exports from-Indonesia in January 
totaled 520,011 metric tons valued at 
113,135,000 guilders (US$29,772,000), a 
decline of 27.1 percent by volume and 


of 33.2 percent by value from December 


1948 exports of 713,193 tons valued at 


1 Conversion rate: 1 guilder—US$0.263158. 
. 2 Conversion rate: 1 guilder—US$0.38. 


169,247,000 guilders. Almost all 


ducts shared in this decline, the princi- 
pal exceptions being tin, exports of 
which increased from 1,944 tons in 
December to 3,866 tons in January; 
coffee, from 226 to 796 tons; and tapioca 
flour, from 203 to 472 tons. The Jan- 
uary volume of exports of various other 
products (December 1949 figures in 
parentheses) was as follows: Petroleum 


products, 399,383 tons (535,060); palm » 


Oil, 2,961 (15,140); kapok, 389 (1,346); 
estate rubber, 5,237 (20,541); small- 
holders’ rubber, 13,694 (26,768); 
1,941 (3,813); tobacco, 169 (1,996); hard 
fibres, 76 (510); cinchona bark, 251 
(473); copal and damar, 641 (1,121); 
nutmeg and mace, 234 (374); rattan, 
1,338 (1,779). The volume of copra 
exports declined slightly from 28,125 


to 27,864 tons, but the value increased 


from 15,603,000 guilders to 17,729,000 
guilders. 


By value, petroleum exports ranked 


first, representing 28.1 percent of total | 


exports, followed by tin, 19.7 percent; 
rubber, 15.9 percent; copra, 15.7 per- 
cent; tea, 5.0 percent; coffee, 2.7 percent; 
palm oil, 2.2 percent; and various other 
products, 10.7 percent. , 


Foreign Exchange and Inducement 
Regulations 


The Bureau .of Export Promotion of 
the Indonesian Department of Welfare 
announced on March 11, 1950, that new 
regulations had been issued, effective 
March 13, 1950, which provide for 
additional foreign-exchange inducement 
varying from 5 to 10 percent on prac- 
tically all exports of native products, 


over and above the exchange induce- 


ment provided in the new foreign- 
exchange regulations, also effective 
March 13, 1950. The right to addi- 
tional foreign-exchange inducement 
under this regulation is given exclu- 
sively to native products not originat- 
ing from estates operated along Western 
lines. In order to enable the banks to 
decide whether or not a_ transaction 
should be considered for an inducement, 
the following statement should be made 
by the exporter: “Above-mentioned 
parcel comprises exclusively native 
product originating from _ enterprises 
not operated along Western lines.” 


A summary of products and applic- 
able inducement percentages follows: 


Product Percent-- 


age 
. Native Hevea rubber, ribbed and 
sheets, RMA 1, 2, 3: provided 
grading and packing comply 
with RMA stipulations ......... 10 
2. Mace, gums, resins, cinnamon cassia 
(cassia vera and other cinnamon 
types, nutmeg, nutmeg distillate, 
reptile hides, rattan, shells: if 
sorted to standard export quality 
3 in customary export packing .. 10 
3. Pepper 
4. Native Hevea rubber, ribbed and 
smoked sheets, RMA 4, 5, and 
remills, provided grading and 
packing - comply with RMA 
stipulations 
5. Native Hevea. rubber, except slabs, 
not mentioned under 1 and 4 .. 
6. Mace, gums, resins, cinnamon cassia 
(cassia vera and other cinnamon 
types), nutmeg shelled 
types), as well as nutmeg dis- 
tillate, reptile hides, rattans, 
shells: if unsorted, no standard 
export quality, no export packing 5. 
7. All other products (insofar as they 
do not originate on plantations 
or industrial enterprises 
operated along Western lines, 
and provided export is permit- 
ted by the Bureau of Exports 
and an export license has been 
granted) with the exception of 
certain fish products; copra, 
maize; rice, husked, unhusked, 
or broken; fresh, dried, and 
preserved fruits; coconuts; fresh 


potatoes; cabbage and _ other 
vegetables; onions, fresh and 
dried; green grams; dried 


tapioca (cassava) roots in pieces 
(geplek); sago flour, crude and 
purified; geplek flour; cane 
Sugar, cup, native cane, and 
other native sugar; clove stalks; 
soybeans; coconut oil; patchouli 


leaves, stalks, and twigs; and : 
The new regulations apply to all 


exports of native-grown products from. 
exporting ports within the customs: 
territory of Indonesia. 


Monetary Measures 


According to an announcement dated: 
March 26, 1950,-by the Ministry of 
Finance of the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, the several types: 
of negara republican (State of Indo-- 
nesia, Djokjakarta) currency notes may 
be converted into federal notes at the: 


following exchange rates per guilder: | 
for Sumatra;. 


For all Java, 125 URI; 
Bukittinggi, and Pematang Siantar dis- 
tricts, 125 URIPS; Tavanuli district, 350 
URITA; west coast islands, 450 URIPSU;- 
and Atjeh district, 175 URIBA. | 

After April 30, 1950, the negara re- 
publican money will no longer be legal 
nor convertible into federal currency. 

‘It is estimated that about 50,000,000° 
to 100,000,000 guilders federal money 
will be required to absorb the negara: 
republican currency. 
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DEPARTURES EVERY FRIDAY Fruit and Foodstuffs Metals and Ores 
(Every second Friday in conjunction with C.P.A.) | Perfumery Hides and Skins 
For Passage & Freight Bookings Apply to:— ‘Steel & Building Materials Bristles _ 
| | | Textiles and all other 
Agents: 
| | China Produce. 
WALLEM & CO., LTD. import Dept. .30460 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank Bldg. Tel: 34177-9. Telephone: Export Dept. ...... 34035 


W. R. LOXLEY & re (China) Ltd., 


HONGKONG | 


— 


MERCHANTS 


Cables 
Loxley-Hongkong 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, ; 
AGENTS 
SHIPPING ine) INSURANCE, 


_ 

é 

| BE. ROVAL | 
| COMPANY a 
| 
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~ Wheelock Marden & Company, Limited 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Kong 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 


REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 
SCRAP METALS 


HONG KONG LONDON @ JAPAN SHANGHAI 


George Falconer and Company ( Hong Limited 
Established 1855 
DENT’S 


DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE MERCHANTS 


(WATCHMAN’S) | GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS 
RECORDING Exporters of 
CLOCKS RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, IVORY AND CURIOS 
Stocks available | Wholesalers Retailers 


Union Building, Pedder Street, — 
Hong Kong. 


GILMAN 


LIMITED 


MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPING INSURANCE 
LLOYDS AGENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


_ HEAD’ OFFICE 
4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, GILMAN 
HONG KONG. ; HONG KONG 


“ 


| ay 
nor’, 


No. 26 
IC REVIEW 
ASTER SON ; 
MAT 
me 29,1950 RDINE, MA’ 
29, ¢ ¢ J TD ¢ 
_ June | | O., : 
& CO., 33 PEDDER STREET 
ODWELL HONG. KONG 
§ 
3ARBER LINE PORTS KOREA ; 
“PLEASA .. 30th Ju ¢ Tea an an 
* m.s. ELLEVILE” ... 10th Aug. .. 4 ce Shipping 
* m.s. EYRA & Co > 
Consign to Mens. Thorsen SEN LINE MANAGERS: 
> * Consign ILHELM > § | LM Ltd. ? | 
| BER W ERVICE GENERA igation Co., 5 
ST FORTNIGHTLY — | China Steam Navigati 
FA IC in id. 
PACIFIC & ATLANT ‘kong 5th July the Indo: lia China Line Ltd Co., Ltd. 
TO via JAPAN Hongkong July The Austra 1a Fire Insurance 
VILLE"... Bills of Lading for ts. Aireraft Maintenance 
if me “PLEASANT on through Bills West African Ports. — 2 ¢ Jardine ‘es Limited. > 
hipment to So § Cotton | ¢ 
T PA ENERA imited. é 
5 IA WES PORTS 8th July — 5-5 G Office Limi 
> AUSTRAL AUSTRALIAN > Insurance ‘poration. 
OM ongk DE n rps 
¢ NEY, MELBOURNE, itish Overseas hart Co., Ltd. ? 
5 “AROS” on through Bills of nd Ports. A 
tig cargo and New Zeala imited. 4 
to Fiji a >? Line Lim 
5 Vancouver Withy & ship Co, 
N” Vancouver Furness tle Mail Steam 
Vancouver ~The Union Cas Oo., Ltd. 
5 Vancouver Guardian ce Co., Ltd. Lid. 
5 we IATIC LINES LT ¢ Bankers and ce Co., Ltd. 
ADA-AS Triton Insuran Co., Ltd. 
¢ ? Lombard Co., Ltd. 
TRIESTINO ic Insurance 
the TS | 
5 ARD WHIT RATION 
0.4.0, — O.N.A. ANTAS — ORPO 
A.T.0. — BANE BLDG. ¢ 
| 4 : GKONG & SHAN ONE 28021/6 | 
vo 
¢ DES 
¢ 


Sole Agents for Hong Kong and South China 


BEER AT ITS BEST. 
THE STOUT FOR SATISFACTION. _ 


Gibb Livingston & Co., Lid. 
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C¥ 
" 
A.P, MOLLUR, COPENHAGEN. 
Fast Fortnightly Service to: => 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, | | 
BOSTON & BALTIMORE ‘ | | 
_SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 
7 , Accepting transhipment carso for Central and Soath American . 
Sige Ports, also for. Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
‘NEXT SAILINGS: 
4 m/s “LEXA MAERSK” eee eee eee eee Jaly 2 
m/s “SALLY MAERSK” ... daly 16 
m/s “MARCHEN MAERSK” .... Aug. 2 SSS 
Special Strongroom Compartments. S Al G O N Every wetnestay 
Refrigerated Cargo Space SINGAPORE woestays, rritays 
ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. M AN L A Won, wed., sat 
m/s “MARCHEN MAERSK’”’ ... BANG K O K Fridays 
m's “ELLEN MAERSK” .., HAI PHON G Every Friday 
For Froight and Further Particulars = 
_ Please apply to :— = 
JEBS E CG. = | 
Agents, 
Building. Tels. 26661/3 J 
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